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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “ Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 














NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eel 
ERUSALEM was surrendered last Sunday to the British Army 
J We have described elsewhere the stages of General Allenby’s 
brief and brilliant campaign. He made his formal entry on 
Tuesday. He and a few of his Staff, with the Commanders 
of the French and Italian detachments and the American, 
French, and Italian Military Attachés, entered Jerusalem on 
foot. The historic event, which has affected Christians, Jews, and 
Mohammedans alike, was celebrated in the simplest manner. 


Jeneral Allenby’s proclamation announcing that all the sacred 
places of the three religions would be protected according to their 
customs was read from the steps of the Citadel. Indian Moham- 
medan guards were placed round the Mosque of Omar. Guards 
were detailed for the Holy Places and for Bethlehem. Borton 
Pasha, the Egyptian Postmaster-General, has been appointed 
Military Governor of Jerusalem. The Germans announce that 
they evacuated the city because of its sanctity, as if to excuse 
themselves for omitting to destroy some Christian churches. They 
naturally conceal the fact that General Allenby’s irresistible advance 
in the hills had made Jerusalem untenable, Our line now extends 
right across Palestine from Jaffa to the north of Jerusalem. In the 
eentre, General Allenby has advanced this week to the north of 
Modin, the ancient home of the Maccabees. 


Since our troops were withdrawn from Bourlon Wood on Wed- 
nesday week, the Cambrai front has seen no serious infantry fighting, 
though we improved our line north of La Vacquerie on Friday week. 
Both sides are busily engaged in digging themselves in. The 
German surprise attack of November 30th, into which, Mr. Bonar 
Law has stated, Sir Douglas Haig is making special inquiry for 
the War Cabinet, has left us in possession of about half the salient 
which General Byng drove through the Hindenburg lines on 
November 20th. According to Mr. Bonar Law, the British public 
founded exaggerated hopes on that success, which was “ simply an 
operation that stood more or less by itself.” Meanwhile the Hinden- 
burg lines in this sector are well behind our troops and not in front 
of them, the Germans have had to concentrate at Cambrai masses 
of men whom they probably needed elsewhere, and the British 
Army has Sir Julian Byng’s initial success and another “ soldiers’ 
battle,” like Albuera, to add to its long roll of fame. 


The Germans have advertised so well their intention to undertake 
an offensive in the West that their immediate thoughts may run 
in a different direction. During this week their artillery has 
been very active between Arras and Cambrai. On Wednesday 
they made a vigorous attack on a front of a mile to the east of 
Bullecourt. At one point they entered a ruined trench. At all 
other points they were repulsed with heavy loss, leaving prisoners 
in our hands. Our airmen have made two more raids into Ger- 
many; on Tuesday they attacked the railway junction near Pir- 
masens, sixty miles east of Metz. The naval airmen have continued 
to pay their attentions to the enemy's aerodromes in Flanders. 








The French front has been relatively quiet, except on the righ 
bank of the Meuse, north of Verdun, where the enemy on severa} 
successive days made small local attacks which came to nothing. 
In the Woevre, to the south-east of Verdun, the Germans made a 
spasmodic and fruitless effort near Les Eparges, where nothing 
has happened for a long time past. The enemy bombardment has 
increased in vigour, probably because the artillery-on the Russian 
front has been transferred to France. 


Our Italian Allies are fighting resolutely in the foothills of the 
Alps to the north of Veniee. They have been pushed back a little 
by the weight of superior numbers and heavier guns, but they have 
made the enemy pay dearly for the peaks which he has taken. On 
Thursday week they lost the outlying hills north-east of Asiago 
and west of the Brenta, called Castelgomberto, Fior, and Melette ; 
some of the Alpini battalions preferred to die fighting rather than 
retire or yield. On Wednesday they had to face, and in the main 
they repulsed, a violent attack on the hills further east, between the 
Brenta and the Piave. At the southern end of their line, on Monday, 
they lost the bridgehead on the old Piave at Capo Sile, which 
is at the north-eastern corner of the Venetian lagoons. They 
recovered it the same night by a counter-attack and held it next day 
against fresh assaults. The British and ‘French troops are now 
in position; the British hold the Montello, a low plateau washed 
on two sides by the Piave. The river-line should now be secure if 
the northern hill-front can be held. The advent of winter would 
simplify the defenders’ task. Last Sunday night some Italian 
destroyers made a daring raid into the port of Trieste, and tor- 
pedoed and sank the old battleship ‘ Wien.’ 


General Marshall, commanding in Mesopotamia, pursued the 
advantage which he gained on December 4th in the Diala Valley, 
north-east of Baghdad, and drove the Turks northward through 
the Jebel Hamrin range towards their advanced base at Kifri. The 
Russian troops from Persia again co-operated with us. General 
Marshall’s cavalry is now far on the main road to Mosul, and the 
Turkish plans for a concentration against Baghdad have been 
upset, 


The Admiralty return of merchantmen lost by mine or submarine 
shows that fourteen large vessels and seven small vessels were lost 
last week, as compared with sixteen large vessels and one small 
vessel in the previous week. This was the fourth bad week in succes- 
sion, so that the enemy’s renewed efforts have not yet been foiled 
or exhausted. The submarine menace is the only serious danger 
with which we are threatened, and the need for strict economy 
among all classes and for still greater efforts in the shipyards was 
never more urgent than it is now. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. George Lambert 
attacked the Admiralty, and ashis words were not reportedin many 
papers, it is worth while to reproduce them. We take the following 
brief summary from the Daily Mail :— 

‘‘The Admiralty appears to be fumbling with a magnificent 
weapon it cannot wield. . .. Do they intend to engage in a vigorous 
offensive or merely to continue a passive blockade of Germany t 
Do they propose to act with the Army in destroying the hornets’ 
nest at Zeebrugge ? Are the big ships now being built necessary 
to maintain the blockade, and are they useful for submarine 
hunting ? ” 


Although we are hard put to it to find space to record all the 
important events of the week, we must make room to pay a well- 
deserved tribute to the frank, honest, and valuable speech made 
in London on Friday week by Mr. J. H. Thomas, the secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. He said that 
in his belief in July, 1914, the country was on the verge of revo- 
lution, owing to the peril in Ireland and to the women’s agitation. 
Then war came and united all classes against the common danger. 
Class feeling absolutely disappeared. Democracy was prepared 
for any sufferings and any losses in order to remove a great iniquity 
from the world. He was sorry to say, however, that the feeling 
which “ carried us through the winter, of 1914 ” no longer prevailed. 





The people never knew all the facts of the situation, and ignorance 
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bred suspicion. ‘“ A stage has been reached,” he declared, “ where 
the people do not believe Government statements.” One day a 
Minister would speak of the terrible scarcity of food, and-on another 
day another Minister would deny that any great danger existed. 


We fear that it is impossible to deny Mr. Thomas’s account of the 
situation. The trouble is that Cabinet government, as we used to 
know it, has disappeared, and few Ministers feel that they owe any 
loyalty to their brother-Ministers. In the absence of proper Cabinet 
government they are never encouraged to maintain the sense of 
cohesion which is of the very essence of the British administrative 
tradition. No doubt Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet was too large for the 
direct and immediate conduct of affairs which might strictly be 
described as military, but side by side with his large Cabinet he had 
an Executive Committee for the direct conduct of military affairs. 
We are sure that that was right in principle. The system failed 
chiefly through a want of alertness and vigour, and only partly 
through the excessive size of the Cabinet. At all events, we did not 
then see the confusion and contradictions which we now witness 
daily. At present Ministers who are outside the War Cabinet have 
no regular opportunities for meeting, and the results are notorious. 


Mr. Thomas went on to say that there had been a continual 
belittling of the sacrifices made by the British people. This also 
is absolutely true. He found that the American people were 
astounded when he told them exactly what the British people 
had done and were doing. They “knew nothing” of our efforts 
and triumphs. The fact is that much more than the temperamental 
inclination of the British people to disparage themselves is required 
to account for this state of affairs. There has been a persistent 
understatement of our achievements in the Press, and though this 
may have been prompted by excellent motives—at all events, 
we hope that it was—the effect has been harmful, because Germany 
has known only too well how to make use of our own estimate of 
ourselves. She has said in effect to Russians, Italians, and others : 
“See how you are being bled by this island vampire! On her own 
confession she is doing very little, and her whole plan is to grow 
rich at your expense.” 


One would be tempted to say that Lord Northcliffe was mainly 
responsible for this underestimate, were it not for the curious fact, 
which an American correspondent brought to our notice the other 
day, that Lord Northcliffe tries to have it both ways. In England 
he tells us that we had better invite the United States to manage 
our business for us, while in the United States he told the Americans, 
as we read in the New Republic, that he could see few signs of the 
great effort in shipbuilding which they professed to be making. 
Possibly he was misreported. If not, the contradiction seems 
blatant. 


Mr. Thomas next dealt with the extraordinary contrast between 
the furious outcry which was raised before the war when a few 
millions were added to the national expenditure upon social reform, 
and the quiescence with which the nation now consents to spend 
millions a day on “ the destruction of humanity.” Of course we 
cannot admit that what was called “ social reform” was always 
reform or anything like it, but Mr. Thomas was undoubtedly 
entitled to make the most of the contrast. In general, we admit 
that it contains a sound lesson for the future. “It has to be 
realized,’”” Mr. Thomas went on, “ that, so far as the workers are 
concerned, the pre-war standard will never be accepted again.” 


The conclusion of this remarkable speech did the utmost credit 
to one who represents Labour :— 

“* Let every one,” he said, “‘ subordinate personal considerations 
to the general interests of the State. Let Capital realize ita responsi- 
bility to Labour, and rd the workers as something more th 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. Let Labour recognize 
that the only safe way to overcome the difficulties on both sides 
is by coming together and working in harmony. Let us hope for 
the purifying effect of this ordeal of fire. I trust that we may 

~mbe able to look on a peace based on the test of all ideals—the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God.” 

sd long as the leaders of Labour look upon the critical problems 

~ Ofithe hour in that just, manly, and in the best sense independent 

. Spirit, we have nothing to fear either for the waging of war against 
the gigantic evil of militarism, or for the delicate work of industrial 
reformation after the war. So far as we are concerned, we say 
the more money Labour can earn the better, so long as the spirit 
of Mr. Thomas informs the mass. 


Mr. Asquith spoke at Birmingham on Tuesday for the National 
War Aims Committee. He recalled the anxious days of 1914 
when he, as Prime Minister, had to decide between war and a 

~ shameful neutrality, and declared that he did not regret his choice. 
“ With all the knowledge we now have of the then unimagined 
horrors of a world-wide war, if I had to live the time over again 








I should take the same decision.” Was it worth while? Yog 
replied Mr. Asquith, if, and only if, peace seoured the ends for 
which we went to war, and promised security for the future, 
Referring to Lord Lansdowne’s letter, of which he knew nothj 
until it was published, Mr. Asquith expressed the belief that Lon 
Lansdowne’s main object was to encourage the Allies to make 
still clearer the rational and unselfish nature of their aims, The 
primary aim was, in President Wilson’s words, to bring into effectiys 
existence a partnership not merely of Governments but of peoples 
to guarantee the world’s peace. 


We are not fighting, continued Mr. Asquith, to annihilate Germany 
and the German people. We sought to destroy not a people but 
a system, “which has used as its instrument, first in Prussia, 
then in the rest of Germany, ‘that two-handed engine ’—the 
military and the bureaucratic machines carefully and cunnix,!, 
interlocked.” Prussian militarism, which has enthroned Force 
as the sovereign. authority, must come to an end. Germany must 
jJearn that the system does not pay. Peace, when it comes, must 
fest not’ on a s°rap of paper but on “ authentic proof that the 
German people are as ready as we are to set up the rule of common 
and equal right as the controlling authority in the world.” As 
for the “ freedom of the seas,” Mr. Asquith said that he had sought 
in vain for a definition of the phrase. If it meant anything on 
German lips, it meant a limitation of our naval power unbalanced 
by any similar limitation of German military power. The only 
menace to the true freedom of the seas was the infamous German 
submarine campaign. If we may adapt Tacitus, we might say 
that “they sink without a trace and call it freedom.” 





No peace, Mr. Asquith continued, would be worth the name if 
it permitted the continuance of a “‘ veiled war.” “ A clean peace! 
That is what the people of this country and all the Allied peoples 
desire.” To attain it, and nothing less, they are prepared to go on 
with the war. Mr. Asquith pointed out, in a later speech to an over- 
flow meeting, that the enemy had never yet indicated what they 
would think to be the conditions of an honourable and lasting peace, 
The Allies did not want to go on fighting “‘ to the bitter end, without 
any regard to possible terms of adjustment.’’ But they could not 
stop the war until the small nations, Belgium, Serbia, and Rumania, 
had been compensated for the injury they had received and until 
their independence had been guaranteed and safeguarded. We could 
not agree to any peace “ which does not provide for these small 
countries to have not only restitution but the power of self-develop- 
ment and self-extension which is needed for their national life.” 
Mr. Asquith has never spoken more firmly or more clearly. His 
fine speech will serve as a tonic for those impatient people who are 
unduly depressed by passing reverses. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Balfour stated that 
Germany had informed the British Government last September, 
through a neutral source, that she would be glad to make a com- 
munication relative to peace. The Government replied that they 
would receive any communication and discuss it with their Allies, 
who were at once told of the message and the reply. The Russian 
diplomatic telegram conveying the news to Petrograd has been 
published by the Anarchists. Nothing more has been heard of the 
German communication. The message concerning it was merely 
sent in the hope of causing dissensions among the Allies. A 
similar message was ‘“ whispered” to France in October, and 
probably Italy has been sounded since the recent reverse. The 
Germans, who would never scruple to break a treaty or desert a 
ally, judge other nations by themselves. 


Affairs in Russia have gone from bad to worse. The Anarchist 
gang in Petrograd, styling themselves the “ Commissioners of the 
People,” threaten to abolish the Constituent Assembly if, as seems 
probable, the electors have not returned an Anarchist majority. 
They have declared that all mandates are revocable ; that is to 
say, the elections of anti-Anarchist Deputies will be annulled, and 
an Elections Commissioner has been appointed to purge the Assem- 
bly. The Anarchists, like their Prussian friends, have no liking 
for democracy. M. Chernoff, the peasant leader, made a speech 
at the Peasants’ Congress denouncing Lenin and Trotsky for their 
refusal to co-operate with other parties, but the attitude of the 
peasantry towards the Anarchist ‘“‘ Government ” is still undefined. 
Lenin has sought to propitiate them by decrees abolishing private 
property in land and sweeping away all the Courts of Law. 


General Kaledin, the Hetman of the Don Cossacks, is reported 
by the Anarchists to have taken arms against them, in conjunction 
with General Korniloff, who recently escaped from prison. Another 
Cossack, General Dutoff, has occupied Orenburg in the Urals and 
moved northward towards Cheliabinsk, near the Siberian border, 
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“in order,” the Anarchists say, “to cut off the supply of bread 
from Siberia to the front and the towns,” though there is, of course, 
abundance of wheat in Russia. General Korniloff’s troops had a 
skirmish with the Anarchist forces on Sunday last to the north of 
Kharkoff, in the Ukraine, whose Revolutionary Government is said 
to be co-operating with the Cossacks. Meanwhile Finland has 
declared her independence, and Japanese troops have occupied 
Vladivostok to maintain order in Russia’s chief Eastern port. 


The Anarchist negotiations with the Germans for an armistice 
were to be resumed on Wednesday. Trotsky informed the Allies 
that he had found the enemy delegates evasive, that he would not 
sign an armistice unless the Germans agreed to evacuate the islands 
of the Gulf of Riga and not to move their troops from the Russian 
front, and that the Allies must state their war aims if they declined 
to join in the negotiations. Our Ambassador, Sir George Buchanan, 
and his French colleagues published declarations on the folly of the 
Anarchists in thinking that a good peace could be secured now by a 
treaty with the German Emperor. As if to point the moral of 
these temperately worded expostulations, the German delegates 
are reported to have put forward amazing demands, such as the 
control of the Russian wheat market, free entry for German goods 
into Russia, the retention of all conquests, the evacuation of Petro- 
grad, and the cession of the Ukraine to Austria. It looks as if 
Germany, having secured a truce which has disintegrated the 
Russian armies, now wishes to discredit the Anarchists, whose 
help she needs no longer. Trotsky seems to suspect this. He is 
reported to have uttered a threat that if the Germans do not free 
Lithuania and Courland he will “ strew the trenches of the enemy ” 
—not with shells, but with “‘ millions of proclamations in German.” 
The Anarchists’ blind faith in words as weapons against Germany 
would be amusing if the consequences for Russia and all the Allies 
were not so tragic. 





The gallant Rumanian Army, which owed its early defeats to 
lack of support from the ex-Tsar’s Government, has now been 
placed in a perilous position by the Russian Anarchist agitation 
for peace. The Russian commander on the Rumanian front 
proposed an armistice to the enemy. The Rumanian Army 
was thus forced to do the same, and suspended hostilities on Thurs- 
day week. Sir Edward Carson, in addressing the new Anglo- 
Rumanian Society in London the following day, expressed the 
general feeling of the British public when he said that Great Britain 
would never desert Rumania,” 





M. Clemenceau has given clear proof of his determination to 
unravel the Pacificist scandals in France by asking the Chamber, 
through General Dubail, the Military Governor of Paris, to suspend 
the Parliamentary immunity of M. Caillaux, so that he may 
be tried by Court-Martial on a charge of endangering the State. 
M. Cajillaux, the leader of a strong Radical party and an ex-Premier, 
has always been regarded, rightly or wrongly, as an advocate of 
peace at any price with Germany, and General Dubail now points to 
him as the chief contriver of the intrigues for a separate peace con- 
nected with the name of Bolo Pasha. M. Caillaux may be entirely 
innocent, but the accusations levelled against him have become so 
numerous and so specific that he may welcome the chance of clearing 
his character before a Court from which politics must be excluded. It 
remains to be seen whether the Chamber, which is very jealous of 
its immunities, will permit this prominent Deputy to be tried. M. 
Clemenceau has staked his existence as Premier on the chance of its 
consenting. The trial, if it takes place, will be the most serious case 
that France has known since Marshal Bazaine was tried in 1873 for 
negotiating with the enemy in the interest of the fallen Emperor, as 
well as for surrendering Metz prematurely and thus ruining the 
French plans for the relief of Paris. 


There was a revolution in Portugal last week, as the result of 
which the Unionist Opposition overthrew the Democratic Ministry, 
whose leaders were on their way home from the Allied Conference 
in Paris, The Lisbon garrison took part in the rising and was 
opposed by a part of the Fleet. Several hundred persons were 
killed or injured in the street fighting. Major Sidonio Paes, the 
late Portuguese Minister to Berlin, headed the revolt. President 
Machado refused to resign, and, with the late Ministers, was placed 
under arrest. The first manifesto of the triumphant insurgents pro- 
claimed their determination “ to stand by the side of our ancient 
Ally, Great Britain, and all our other Allies.” 


The city of Halifax, Nova Scotia, was partly destroyed on Thurs- 
day week by the explosion of a ship laden with munitions, which 
collided in the harbour with a Belgian relief ship, took fire, and blew 
up. The force of the explosion was so great that it shattered the 





warehouses on the water-front and demolished many of the small 
wooden houses in the northern part of the city. Fires broke out, and 
in the course of the day half the city was destroyed. It is feared that 
twelve hundred people lost their lives, including many children 
who were attending school at the time. Twenty-five thou- 
sand people were left homeless in the midst of a severe winter. 
The Lord Mayor has opened a Mansion House fund for the _ relief 
of these unfortunate people, the victims of a strange and sudden 
saster. 





The Franchise Bill was read a third time in the House of Commons 
on Friday week. Representatives of the British parties concurred 
in describing the Bill as a fair compromise, and in complimenting 
the Speaker, to whose tact in presiding over the preliminary Confer- 
ence the success of the Bill has been largely due. The only dissen- 
tient note was heard, as usual, from Ireland. The Government, 
yielding once more to Mr. Redmond, abandoned the Irish redis- 
tribution proposals, and agreed to set up a Conference, composed 
of two Irish Nationalists and two Irish Unionists with the Speaker 
as Chairman, to consider the question anew. The Speaker will have 
a casting vote, so that the Government and the House of Commons 
have shifted their responsibility on to his shoulders. The decisions 
of the Conference will be embodied in a new Bill, which is to pass 
unopposed and receive the Royal Assent at the same time as the 
Franchise Bill. We have every confidence in the Speaker, but 
these controversial questions ought to be settled by the vote of 
the House of Commons. 


The Non-Ferrous Metal Industry Bill, which is designed to prevent 
the German metal syndicate from regaining its hold over our indus- 
tries, was read a second time in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
by a majority of 182 votes to 79. The Bill was hotly criticized on 
general economic grounds, but Mr. Bonar Law in an able and per- 
suasive speech brought the House back to the real issue. As Presi 
dent Wilson said on November 12th, the Germans were trying by 
economic methods, with the help of the State, to establish a political 
domination over the labour and industry of the world. We had to 
show them that we knew our power to harm them, and that we 
should not hesitate to use it, if necessary. At the end of the war the 
main question would be the supply of raw materials. The longer 
the war lasted, the less there would be to go round, and the Allies 
would help themselves first, leaving very little for the enemy. The 
Bill would enable the Government to prevent Germany from con- 
trolling British companies which deal in copper, spelter, tin, or lead, 
the supply of which is vital to our industries. As a war measure, it 
should be simple and effective. 





On Wednesday Mr. Bonar Law introduced a new Vote of Credit 
for £550,000,000, to cover expenditure to the end of March. The 
total sum voted for the financial year would be £2,450,000,000. The 
gross daily expenditure for the year up to December Ist had been 
on an average £6,686,000, but about a seventh of this would be more 
or less recoverable. The Budget estimate had actually been ex- 
ceeded by £1,275,000 a day. Mr. Bonar Law expressed the confident 
belief that sooner or later Russia would pay her debts, as no great 
State had ever proved a defaulter. He said that if the war were 
not ended by April fresh taxes would have to be imposed, so that 
when peace came we should be able to pay our way, and perhaps 
to reduce taxation. Mr. McKenna rebuked Mr. Bonar Law for not 
having proposed fresh taxes already. He pointed out, as we have 
done very often, that the true balance between new Debt and new 
taxation had not been maintained during the past year. 





Cromwell’s noble letter to his friend Colonel Walton, written three 
days after the battle of Marston Moor, was sold in the Morrison 
collection at Sotheby’s on Tuesday for the sum of £300. Cromwell 
began with a brief account of the great victory in which “ our own 
horse beat the Prince’s horse” and “ God made them stubble to 
our swords.” He then went on to tell Walton that his eldest son 
had been killed :— 

‘ Sir, you knew my own trials this way: but the Lord supported 

me with this that the Lord took him into the happiness we all 
pant for and live for. There is your precious child full of glory, 
never to know sin or sorrow any more, He was a gallant young 
man, exceedingly gracious. God give you his comfort. Before his 
death he was so full of comfort that to Frank Russel and myself 
he could not express it, ‘It was so great above his pain.’ ”’ 
We are very glad to learn from the Times that this fine letter, with 
three others by Cromwell, was purchased by a lady for the Cromwell 
collection at Chequers, the future country home of the Prime Minis- 
ter. The sword which Cromwell carried at Marston Moor has long 
been at Chequers. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6} per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A NATIONAL MINISTRY. 


A GOOD deal of despondency and anxiety has been visible 
in the Press and in the public mind during the past 
week. This despondency has come primarily from fears 
of a prolongation of the war owing to the increased military 
strength of the enemy, due to the Russian collapse. No sane 
man, of course, doubts that we shall be victorious in the 
end, but it is only natural that the country should be dis- 
appointed at the thought that the struggle is likely to be 
protracted and become more desperate, and that still greater 
sacrifices will be demanded of us before we can achieve our 
redemption. But beyond this natural and inevitable dis- 
appointment—a feeling which must not, however, be regarded 
as unwholesome, as it will, we believe, be the ground of higher 
endeavour—there is considerable anxiety and uneasiness 
caused by the gradual recognition of the failure of the present 
Government to carry out that intensive cultivation of the 
war which they in effect pledged themselves to carry out 
when they took office a year ago. Instead of a greater effi- 
ciency in all Departments, more quickness in action, and 
above all greater sternness of mood, the public sees with 
regret that not only is there as little method, as little 
power of decision, and as much delay as there was under 
the former régime, but that there is often apparent in the 
mind of the Government a rashness, a levity, and an 
irresponsibility of outlook which are ill-suited to the 
times. Such incidents as those connected with the 
appointment of the Air Minister have impressed the 
serious part of the nation most unfavourably. But even 
if the nation could pass over the methods of the Govern- 
ment in silence, it could not but notice their failure to make 
good in certain particulars in which it was universally 
hoped that there would be a vast improvement. When 
the Government came in we ail hoped and_ believed 
that in the year immediately in front of us there would 
be no failure to take the firmest and strongest measures 
in the matter of the organization and supply of our man- 
power, both for the field and for the manufacture of munitions. 
We hoped and believed that the whole nation, men and 
women, would be arrayed for war, and that each of us, accord- 
ing to his strength and skill, would have his part assigned to 
him; that the Government would call out the whole energy 
of the nation for the war and the national existence, and for 
nothing else, and would awaken that absolute devotion to duty 


which in the case of the British people is never appealed | 


toin vain. Unfortunately the Government have failed us. 
There has been no arraying of the nation. Here a word must 
be said as to the most conspicuous feature of this failure. 
The Government, who came into office in order, as the nation 
believed, to pick up the pieces broken and scattered by the 
weakness of their predecessors, were specially beholden to 
make good the loss of man-power in Ireland, and to insist 
that, since the Irish will share the benefits that must come 
from the destruction of German militarism, and will be saved 
with us from becoming a ruined nation in a ruined world, 
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Ireland must do her part in the work of salvage, and make the 


sacrifices already so cheerfully and so valiantly made by 
England, Scotland, and Wales. To have insisted on the 
performance of this duty by Ireland would have given us a 
quarter of a million troops, and these troops would by this 
time have been trained and fit for the field. 

‘ Next, in the vital matter of food conservation, we all hoped 
and believed that long before now the nation would have 
been put upon the strictest rations consistent with the main- 
tenance of the national health, and that we should all have 
been told authoritatively the amount ‘not only that we ought 
to eat but that we were allowed to consume without penal 
consequences. Thereby we should have gone some way not 
only to defeat the ‘ U ’-boat campaign, but also to mitigate, 
if not to end, the sufferings of the poor in the matter 
of distribution— sufferings which, though borne with extra- 
ordinary courage, patience, and good feeling, ought not to 
exist. The Government by failing to stop the undue con- 
sumption of food now practised may have put off the evil 
day a little, but unquestionably they have rendered that 
evil day when it does come, as come it must, worse than it 
need have been, and therefore more dangerous. If this time 
last year the Government had made it a legal offence to con- 
sume more food than was wanted for the maintenance of life, 
our stores of food within the country would have been far larger 
than they are now, and therefore our position would have been 
better. We do not for a moment suggest that the position is 





even now in any sense desperate. It is not that. Still, a 
Mr. Prothero has again and again insisted in his speeches, the 
nation is in grave peril. As a result the nation is not now 
as well victualled as it ought to be, and as it might have been 
if the Government had not been afraid of telling the people the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and insisting 
on appropriate action. For example, with famine a pproaching 
and the nation in a beleaguered condition, pleasant or un- 
pleasant as the public recognition of the fact might be, it wag 
surely little short of madness to go on converting cereals and 
sugar into beer instead of keeping them for food. © 


Yet another failure of the Government is to be found ig 
their shilly-shallying and want of decisive action in the 
matter of shipbuilding. We have not done as much as we 
ought to, or as much as we could, have done in the way of 
beating the Germans in the shipyard. While a single slip 
which might have been employed is not being utilized, and 
while a single man who can swing a hammer or drive a bolt ig 
being employed in a luxury trade, as unquestionably many 
men are at this moment, a failure must be registered, 
A capital example of failure is again to be found in the way 
in which we have allowed the spread of Boloism in this country, 
and still more in Ireland. Men have been allowed to write 
things, to say things, and to do things in the United Kingdom 
which would not have been tolerated for an instant in any 
other country in the world. For example, we have seen 
the amazing spectacle of Irish agitators tried and punished 
in America for conspiring against the British Empire, whilst 
in Ireland the leaders and propagators of the Sinn Fein 
type of Boloism have been allowed to preach and practise 
High Treason with absolute impunity. Even when found 
guilty of serious offences against the safety and welfare of 
the nation, Sinn Feiners have been let out of prison on the 
flimsiest of excuses. 

But we have no desire to produce a full catalogue of the 
failures and disappointments. Our object is not to discredit 
the present Ministry or to bring about its immediate collapse 
if that collapse can be avoided. Weighing all the circum- 
stances of the hour, as we ought, we would far rather that 
it should survive than perish. Further, we are quite 
willing to admit that the intentions of the Ministry have been 
good all through, even in the very matters with which 
we have been dealing. We are willing, in fact, to make the 
very largest concessions to those advocates for the Govern- 
ment who say that Ministers could not have done the things 
which we say they ought not to have left undone, for the 
good and sufficient reason that they were not strong enough 
to tackle them. ‘ Without a united nation behind them, 
but instead with an angry and unhelpful Opposition on their 
flank, how could the Government incur the unpopularity 
you have asked them to incur ?” 

Very likely this is the true explanation of the Government's 
failure. We are inclined to think it is. But if it is, it is only 
another proof, and perhaps the strongest proof, of what we 
have felt for some time past—namely, that the present Ministry 
must sooner or later give way to a really National Ministry, a 
Ministry which shall represent all the phases of the national 
life, and from which shall be excluded no important party which 
is capable of inclusion. [We mean by this reservation that 
you could not include the Pacificists, whose whole idea is 
to make peace, when the need is to make war; or the Sinn 
Feiners, who openly tell us that salvation, as they understand 
it, ean only be obtained by a German victory and “‘ the down- 
fall of England.” You cannot drive with one horse pulling 
one way, and another pulling in the opposite direction.| 
All other parties—.e., all the patriotic parties—should be at the 
back of a National Ministry, employed, as we have just said, 
not to make peace but to make war, until such time as a 
settlement which will not be merely the first act in future 
wars, but will be consistent with the true ideals of Freedom 
and Democracy, shall have been obtained. 

But it will be said: ‘* How will it be possible to establish 
such a Ministry, when you will have to begin by turning 
out the present Ministry and producing an embittered political 
crisis ?’’ We have no thought of any such upheaval. The 
new National Ministry must have the strength to ask for the 
supreme sacrifices which must so soon be required from the 
nation. It must be able to dictate a peace which will give, 
not only security to the world for the future, but also Repara- 
tion, Restitution, and Redemption. It could not, we agree, 
do this if the present Ministry were to be turned into a fierce 
Opposition. Therefore the new National Ministry must 
come by widening, expanding, and developing the existing 
Ministry, and not by merely packing off the present holders 
of power to make way for their political rivals. We shell 
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be told that we are askingi or the impossible. One part of 
the nation would under no consideration «gree to an Asquith 
Premiership, whilst another would refuse to see Mr. Lloyd 
George at the head of a greatly strengthened Administration. 
“In such circumstances as these, is not the only safe thing to 
stick to the status quo?” 

Those who express the kind of doubts and fears we have 
just described forget that there is an alternative not 
open to these objections. We can quite well form a National 
Ministry without either an Asquith Premiership or a Lloyd 
George Premiership, and yet without losing the services of 
these two statesmen. In our opinion, in order to form a 
true National Ministry neither of them should be Prime 
Minister. But who is capable of heading the National 
Ministry? We have made some suggestions on this point 
before, but we believe that the best choice of all is to be found 
in the Speaker, Mr. J. W. Lowther. He is, in our 
opinion, exactly the man to be the head of the Government 
in such a crisis as lies before us. He is a typical English- 
man. He is a man whom everybody trusts, and he is a man 
accustomed to deal impartially with both Parties in the State. 
No politician, however much of a partisan, would fear that 
under a Lowther Administration his Party was being injured, 
or placed in a position which would handicap it unfairly when 
the time for the return to ordinary Party conditions came 
about. The Speaker would see to it that there was no grab- 
bing of opportunities, no “ riding jealous,” no insidious use 
of war opportunities to improve a Party situation. Above 
all, he would see to it that the vast patronage at the disposal 
of the Prime Minister was used for national and not for sectional 
or personal purposes. This, however, is not the moment 
to enlarge upon the virtues of the Speaker. We will merely 
say that we are convinced that his action in regard to that 
thorny and difficult subject, the revolution in the Franchise, 
has shown his ability to handle men, and, what is even more 
important, has shown the trust of the politicians in his firm- 
ness and good sense. To use an American expression, all 
Parties feel about him that he is one of the men in whose 
mouth you could put your finger and go to sleep without any 
fear of its being bitten off in the night! Again there would 
be no injury to the amour propre of any Minister by serving 
under the Speaker. At all events, although we have no right 
to speak for such men as our two ex-Prime Ministers, Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Asquith, and our reigning Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lloyd George, we do not for a moment believe that 
any one of them, or any of their supporters, would think 
it derogatory for them to hold office under the Speaker 
in a National Ministry. 

In our opinion, in the case of a National Ministry the need 
for a small Cabinet would be as great as ever, and in addition 
there must be,as now,a smaller War Cabinet. The recon- 
struction of the Ministry must no doubt involve a certain 
number of resignations, because to obtain a National Ministry 
it is' essential that there should be a representation, not 
merely of the Lloyd George Liberals, but of the Liberal Party 
in the wider sense. Mr. Asquith could not be asked to énter a 
National Ministry except accompanied by a certain number 
of theex-Ministers who have supported him since his relinquish- 
ment of the Premiership. But whilst the Liberal Party 
must be more strongly represented, great care must be taken 
that the Unionist Party, which it must never be forgotten is 
the strongest Party in the House of Commons, must be as 
worthily represented as ever. No National Ministry could 
be created which involved the resignations of Mr. Bonar Law 
and the chief Unionist leaders. Once again, the essential 
matter is that the Ministry should represent the whole 
nation. The notion of leaving, as now, the whole of 
the old Liberal Party out is unthinkable. To put it quite 
plainly, that Party must be committed to the responsibilities 
and the sacrifices that are involved in the intensive culti- 
vation of the war and in the final settlements. 

We have no fears as to the patriotism of the Chiefs of 
the Liberal Party, but as long as the Party as a whole is 
not committed to the responsibilities of the war there is 
always a danger that, from restlessness and other causes, 
sections of the Party may break loose and cause the appear- 
ance of national disunion. We need not go into details, but 
there are a certain number of men in the Liberal Party who, 
if they are not bound by the ties of office, may do a great 
deal of mischief, . 

_ Very possibly we are premature in thus sketching a possible 
National Ministry. In some ways we shall not be sorry to 





find that we are premature, because, as we have said before, 
we by no means wish to see a Ministerial crisis precipitated. We 
do, however, want to do two things, and want most carnestly to ! 


do them. The first is to lead the public to see that sooner or 
later, if we are to get the last ounce out of the nation—and we 
shall have to get it—a National Ministry must be formed. 
Secondly, we desire to show the nation that it must not let itself 
be misled by party talk into thinking that a National Ministry 
is an impossibility. In reality it is a matter, we had almost 
said, of easy adjustment. 

A National Ministry formed on the lines that we have 
suggested would, we believe, not merely satisfy the nation, 
but would bring a sense of untold relief to a great many men 
who, intensely patriotic themselves, are made anxious and 
uneasy by the fact that they may some day be torn by a 
double allegiance and that Party ties may be invoked to their 
discomfiture. In a word, what we want to do is to make the 
nation realize that there need be no despair while it has 
got this great asset of a truly National Ministry ready to its 
hands. It 4s the sign in which it can, and we believe will, 
conquer, 





THE NATIONAL SHIPYARDS. 


LL that we have read and heard about the Government 
policy of building State shipyards causes us to take an 
even more serious view of the matter than we expressed when 
we wrote a fortnight ago. A discussion is promised on the 
subject in the House of Commons this week, but it will take 
place after this article has been sent to the printer. Nothing 
that may be said in the House of Commons, however, is likely 
to remove the general objections which are justly urged against 
the policy of building these yards, whatever mitigations may 
be offered. The need of the moment is to build as many 
merchant vessels as possible and in the shortest possible time. 
The destruction of vessels by submarines and mines continues 
at an alarmingly high rate. Everything depends upon cor- 
recting the balance of our losses before it is too late. The 
increase of man-power, the multiplication of aeroplanes. the 
further output of munitions, the greater production of food 
will all be rendered nugatory if we have not enough ships 
during the next year to feed the armies and our industrial 
population, to keep the Army supplied and equipped, and to 
supply the raw materials for our factories. The issue of the 
war depends more upon shipping than upon anything else. 

Our readers will remember that the objections we raised to 
the three State shipyards which are to be created on the Wye 
were briefly as follows: that the private shipyards are not 
anything like fully employed owing to their lack of both labour 
and materials ; that only single shifts are being worked in the 
private yards, and that some slipways are actually said to be 
empty ; and that it is madness to divert labour and materials 
to the creation of new yards before the wants of existing yards 
are supplied. So far as we can gather from statements made in 
various shipping papers, the private shipbuilders are unani- 
mously agreed that they could greatly increase their output 
if their requests for labour and materials were met. Moreover, 
even if the private yards could be fully employed and double 
shifts be worked within the next year, it would be much easier 
to extend some of the existing private yards than to construct 
entirely new yards. True, on the Wye there is already a ship- 
yard in being which the Government have acquired and mean 
to adapt and expand, but this is a very small point to the good. 
For the most part it may be said that the Wye shipyards will 
have to be a new creation, and that labour and materials will 
have to be brought from a considerable distance, which might 
have been directly applied to the business of the private yards. 
Yet again, housing accommodation will have to be provided 
for the working population that will be required for the State 
yards. More labour and more material will have to be used for 
this purpose while it is urgently needed elsewhere. It has been 
said that the national yards will be able to launch their first 
ships at the end of 1918, but no expert in shipbuilding whose 
opinion we have read or heard us er believes it possible 
that any State ships could be finished before 1919. In other 
words, the Government policy aims at a distant production 
when it may be too late to save the situation. 

We are conscious that there are many people who, when 
these simple facts are laid before them, say that they are 
too mad to be true, and that there must be some very good 
reasons for the State yard policy of which we are unaware. 
Let us therefore look into the origin of these yards and see 
if we can discover reasons for the Government policy which 


| bearexamination. First of all, it is to be noted that a Depart- 


ment of the Admiralty is said to be responsible. People say : 
“Surely the Admiralty know | all peer shipbuilding. If 
an Admiralty Department cannot be trusted, who can be ! 
We admit that the Advisory Committee on Shipbuilding 
resigned because they were opposed to tke policy of 
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the State yards, but you seem to forget that they have 
all been brought el to this policy, as is proved by the 
fact that they are willing to serve as a Committee under a 
new naree.”” In answer to such arguments as these, we 
would say that the Department at the Admiralty which 
originated the Government’s icy is not strictly an 
Admiralty Department at all. e learn from the shipping 
papers that it is presided over by Major-General Collard, 
who has received military rank since the beginning of the 
war. And his staff consists of members who also are soldiers, 
or who at all events bear military rank. The Department 


is military in character; its offices are at the Admiralty ; 
and it imposes a shipbuilding policy upon the country. That, 
so far as we can make out, is the situation. e should 


have been amused, if we had not been filled with misgiving, 
on reading a few days ago in a Welsh newspaper an account 
of a visit paid to South Wales by this Department of soldiers 
from the Admiralty, in order to choose a new site suitable 
for a shipyard. General This, Major That, and Captain 
Somebody Else proceeded along the coast and looked at 
various sites in order to decide upon which one of them the 
nation should stake its money. We must now answer the 
argument that the experienced shipbuilders who used to form 
the Advisory Committee now render their services under a 
new name, and that they therefore sanction the policy of 
the national yards. It is impossible to understand the working 
of minds which seriously believe that because men are willing 
to do their best for their country they therefore approve of 
every policy which they are called upon to carry out. Nothing 
that we have read or heard on the subject leads us to believe 
that any one of the private shipbuilders—and these are the 
men, be it remembered, who have built up the mercantile 
strength of Great Britain—believes in the policy of the State 
yards. Those who consent still to serve the State in spite 
of this policy in which they do not believe, are doing just 
what patriotic men ought todo. They find that the Govern- 
ment have committed themselves appareritly beyond recall 
to a particular scheme, and they therefore say to themselves : 
“We know that this is a bad scheme, but the Government 
mean to carry it out, and we must do our level best to get 
the utmost results out of a very difficult situation.” One 
could not expect men who have been honoured with the 
trust of the State to behave otherwise. The very last thing 
their conduct proves is that they think the policy of the 
Government either wise or practical. 


The question now arises why General Collard should have 
put forward this scheme, and why the Government should have 
accepted it in such haste—without taking advice or submittin 
estimates. We unreservedly credit both General Collard and 
the Government with good intentions. Their plan was of 
course to supplement the constructional capacities of the 
private shipyards, and it was provided that no labour and no 
materials should be assigned to the State yards until the 
demands of the private yards had been met. The Government 
believed that the labour of German prisoners could be profit- 
ably and easily employed at the national yards, since in 
these enclosed places supervision would be easy. Optimism 
assured itself that these sources of labour could be drawn upon 
without in any way affecting the private yards. So far so good. 
But we have already mentioned reasons enough for believing 
that these hopes are not valid. There is bound to be a very 
considerable diversion of materials for creating the new yards, 
and even if the labour of prisoners should prove satisfactory, 
highly skilled staffs would have to be taken away from the 
private yards to control the miscellaneous labour on the Wye. 
Moreover, the question of housing an entirely new working- 
class population remains untouched. We suspect that what 
happened was this. The Government were fascinated by a 
scheme which at first sight certainly looks attractive, and 
without waiting to reflect soberly or to call in the advice of 
men who have spent their whole lives in the shipbuilding 
business, they committed themselves. Directly they were 
committed—of course in the firm belief that they were con- 
ducting the affairs of the country with splendid energy and 
promptness—they began to spend money. Now when a 
Government have reached such a point as this what can be 
expected ? The answer, we regret to say, is to be found in a 
letter about the national yards from a correspondent which we 
print elsewhere. It is extraordinarily difficult for a Govern- 
ment to draw back from such commitments, and in practice 
the present Government practically never do draw back. Our 
correspondent shows how when once a design for the manu- 
facture of a particular article of war has been accepted, the 
difficulty of going back ~ the decision is so enormous that 
the Government invariably shrink from it. It is much easier, 





in spite of a heavy bombardment of criticism, to go on. A kind 
of inertia, if such a word can be applied to a financial “ rake’, 
progress,”’ sets in, and prohibits a reversal of policy. 

It bas been stated that a Sub-Committee has been appointed 
to secure that labour and materials required by the private 
yards shall not be diverted to the State yards, but for the 
various reasons we have mentioned we believe this intention 
to be quite incapable of fulfilment. The very nature of the 
circumstances prevents its fulfilment. When everything has 
been said and all allowances made, we are left with a most 
distressing impression of what may be done by a Government 
in a hurry—by a Government who boast of preferring 
“* business ” to political methods. Are these really the methods 
of “ business men ”—to refuse to cut a loss and to go on with 
a bad scheme by a “ force of inertia ” merely because a decision 
has already been taken? We are quite sure that this is not 
real business, and in spite of the money that has been already 
spent, and the excuses that have been made, we earnestly hope 
that the Government will not think it too late to reconsider the 
whole position. 





THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 


Ye every point of view—the historical, the moral, and 

the military—the fall of Jerusalem is an event to stir 
the emotions of the world. General Allenby might have 
arrived sooner at Jerusalem had he not forborne to use 
a single military manceuvre which might have brought 
into peril the hallowed buildings and approaches of the 
city. The pompous and theatrical visit of the German 
Emperor to Jerusalem in 1898, when he inflicted his 

atronage upon a curious and bewildered population, must 
fave remained sufficiently clear in the memories of Jerusalem 
for the people to compare the British way with the German 
way, greatly to the advantage of the British. General Allenby 
entered the city in a quiet and gentlemanlike manner ; no part 
of the walls. was thrown down for him as was done for the 
Kaiser when the Imperial procession, by an appropriate act of 
vandalism, was saved from the inconvenience of having to go 
a few yards out of its way and enter by one of the ancient 
gates. 

In considering the various aspects of the capture of 
Jerusalem, let us say something first of all about the brilliant 
seven weeks’ campaign conducted by General Allenby. 
On October 31st Beersheba was captured, and with 
astonishing speed General Allenby, who has the true 
cavalry mind, drove back the disintegrating Turkish line 
and reached Gaza on November 7th. Thence the next 
part of the advance was comparativel or across the plain 
of Philistia. The junction of the railway between Jerusalem 
and Damascus was seized, and Joppa was captured on Novem- 
ber 17th. Very difficult country was entered, however, when 
our troops climbed up into the limestone hills of Judaea. 
Here to the north-west of Jerusalem the Turks were much 
helped by the nature of the country, and they delivered 
incessant attacks, well knowing that if they fell back any 
further their communications with Jerusalem would be cut. 
And now occurred an excellent example of the strategical 
importance of hammering away where the bulk of the enemy’s 
forces can be engaged. General Allenby engaged the Turks 
north-west of Jerusalem so hotly that they were compelled 
to draw reinforcements from their lines south of Jerusalem, 
where to all seeming scarcely anything had been happening. 
Thanks to the efforts of our men north-west of Jerusalem, the 
road from Beersheba south of Jerusalem was made easier. 
On Decemker 7th General Allenby, advancing again from the 
south, seized Hebron, and began a new and swift movement 
from that point which the Turks cither had not foreseen or 
had not provided against. Within a few hours the British 
troops had left Bethlehem behind them, and firmly occupied 
the Jericho road which lies east of Jerusalem. Simultaneously 
our troops to the north-west virtually joined hands with this 
force by making a special effort and reaching the Shechem 
road, which runs out of Jerusalem to the north. Jerusalem 
was completely isolated, and the surrender was made without 
a single shot having been fired into the city, or even into its 
outskirts. It was in 1517 that the Turks, then in their great 
days of conquest, captured Jerusalem. Exactly four hundred 
years later it has faflen to British troops, gallantly helped by 
French and Italian and Indian contingents. e Turkis 
losses in the Palestine fighting cannot be far short of forty 
thousand men, but the effect upon their moral must be 
measured even more in terms of prestige than losses in men 
and guns. The whole campaign is enormously creditable to 
the brain which planned it This was exactly the kind of 
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campaign which the War Office in past generations sometimes 
ed to dawdle on, as erwerge supported with men and 
material, till the nation became alarmed at the wastefulness 
of indecisive acts and insisted on having the matter cleared 
up without further delay. In the present circumstances 
excuses might easily have been found for some degree of 
confusion. We are engaged in many other parts of the world, 
and the lack of shipping for a distant campaign is notorious. 
Yet the success has been as thorough as it has been swift. 
We offer our hearty congratulations to Sir William Robertson 
as well as to General Allenby. No one knows better than 
Gir William Robertson does that the issue against the Germans 
must in the main be fought out in Flanders, but when he 
consents to “a little packet,” he does so for a sufficient 
reason, and shapes his means most accurately to his ends. 


The loss of Jerusalem is only one more step in the progression 
by which the prestige of the Ottoman Turks is being taken 
away from them. Their Holy Cities are dropping out of 
their grasp one by one. Mecca has been taken from them 
by the Arab King of the Hedjaz. We are not sure about 
the fate of Medina, but if it does not already belong to the 
King of the Hedjaz, the time cannot be far distant when it 
will come under a power which, from all accounts, has been 
most beneficently exercised. Baghdad, another holy city, 
with which may be coupled the name of Kerbela, yet another 
sacred city not far distant, has been removed from Ottoman 
misgovernment, for ever as we believe, and Jerusalem is the 
fourth in the series of losses. Damascus and Aleppo, also 
sacred, are still a considerable distance away from General 
Allenby’s army; but if the Turks, or rather their German 
masters, force us to continue the war long enough, these 
laces too will be liberated, and the Ottoman Turk will be 

riven to find what sacredness he needs in some such place 
as Konia in Asia Minor, once the capital of the Seljuk Sultans. 
Though Jerusalem has been with intermissions under Moslem 
rule for over twelve hundred years, the Turks ruled there only 
one-third of that time—-since 1517, as we have already said. 
Even in strictly Islamic cities the Turks were always usurpers, 
and behaved as such. The capture of Jerusalem by the 
Allies means that the Moslems, Jews, and Christians will 
receive impartial justice in a land that is revered by them 
all. Although to both Christians and Jews Jerusalem is the 
most holy city in the world, the rulers of the future will 
tolerate no religious animus. There will be freedom and 
fairness for all. General Allenby has already confirmed the 
Moslems in their ancient office as doorkeepers of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. It is an office which they have held, 
except when the Latin Kingdom of the Crusaders held sway 
at Jerusalem, ever since the time of the chivalrous Omar. 
The Turks have always behaved as maliciously and 
tyrannically towards the Arab chiefs of Palestine as they 
have towards the Jews of the cities. The days when Great 
Britain could commit such a blunder as to intervene on 
behalf of the Turks are ended for ever. Every Englishman 
now looks back with amazement on the management of 
foreign affairs which used the quarrels between Greek and 
Latin monks at Jerusalem about the guardianship of the 
Holy Sepulchre as a pretext for going to war with Russia 
in 1854 on behalf of the Turks. i the effect of the capture 
of Jerusalem upon the Turks will be great, it would be a mistake 
to disregard the influence it may have on Russia, The 
Russians are a people readily and deeply moved by the forms 
of religion, and the taking of Jerusalem is a religious event 
that may appeal to them much in the spirit in which the 
ambition to possess Jerusalem appealed to our own Crusaders. 
Moreover, Russia contains more Jews than live in any other 
country in the world, and the aspirations of these people will 
turn gratefully to Jerusalem, even though they should not 
commit themselves to the material adventure of a Zionistic 
restoration. 

One has only to glance back very briefly on the history of 
Jerusalem to see how truly strong must be the attractions 
the city exerts on Jew, Christian, and Moslem. Even before 
the children of Israel captured Jerusalem, while it was still 
occupied by the shadowy Jebusites, the Israelites thought 
of it longingly as a city that must be theirs. The plateau on 
which it stands was a kind of peninsula between the Northern 
and Southern tribes of Israel, and made unity between 
North and South difficult long before the tribes actually 
split into two kingdoms. When David conquered Jerusalem 
it was only the goal of long-cherisbed plans and, as it were, 
the foreordained site of Solomon’s majestic temple. When 
the Jews looked down from their high plateau upon the strip 
of plain on the shores of the Mediterranean, they might well 
have feared attack from the clever and scientific traders who 





lived down there and were in contact with the whole world 
by means of their trading vessels. And yet it was not from 
the coast, not from the west, that Jerusalem was really 
threatened, but from the east, from the mighty Empire of 
Assyria that seemed to be safely divided from Judaea by the 
inhospitable desert. The effort of Sennacherib against Jeru- 
salem mysteriously died away, as every English child remem- 


‘bers from the glowing verse of Byron, but when disaster 


came it came from the east. Nebuchadnezzar carried the 
whole people away into captivity, so that they were com- 
— to sing the songs of Zion by the waters of Babylon. 

ut the spirit of the Jews never failed, and when they were 
allowed by Cyrus to return under Ezra and Nehemiah to 
rebuild the fallen walls of Solomon’s temple, they did their 
building with a trowel in one hand and a sword in the other. 
By 316 B.c. the temple was rebuilt, but the faith of Ezra and 
Nehemiah withered, and Jerusalem passed under the rule 
of the Macedonians and the Ptolemies before it came into 
the power of that strange monarch Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who tried to graft a strictly Greek culture upon the very 
unwilling Semitic stem. The excesses of Antiochus Epiphanes 
proved that if faith had died among the Jews, it was at all 
events capable of revival, and every reader of history knows 
how that revival was victoriously expressed by the wonderful 
exploits of the fighting family of the Maccabees. Gradually 
we come to the time of Herod the Great, who ruled Jerusalem 
in commission for Rome. All that immediately followed is 
Christian history. Although Jerusalem was the birthplace of 
Christianity, it was not of course as a Christian city, but as a 
city subversive of Roman authority in other ways—through 
the exploits of the Jewish extremists—that it was punished 
and destroyed by Titus in a.p. 70. Hadrian rebuilt it, and 
five hundred years later it was taken for Islam by Omar. 
In 1099 the Crusaders entered the city, and they held it till 
the conquest of Saladin in 1187. From the time the Turks 
took it in 1517 nothing whatever was done for the city in the 
way of progress or reform. The population and the soil alike 
became impoverished, and it seemed that Jerusalem was 
perishing of inanition, when a partial measure of prosperity 
was restored to it by the construction of the railways. No 
one can doubt that even if it be true that the agricultural 
wealth of Palestine has disappeared through gradual natural 
causes, the prosperity of the land can be restored by science. 
For all that it means the capture of Jerusalem is great and 
splendid news. It comes at an opportune moment. Sher- 
man when he captured Savannah in the American Civil War 
announced the news to President Lincoln in these words : 
“I send you the city of Savannah as a New Year's gift.” 
In the same spirit General Allenby might well say to the 
= ch “I send you the city of Jerusalem as a Christmas 
gift.’ 





RELATIVE. MAN-POWER. 


rPXHE Russian Revolution has, temporarily at any rate, 

removed Russia from her partnership in the Great 
Alliance, with the result that German and Austrian troops 
previously operating on the Eastern Front have become 
available for the Western Front. The consequences have 
been seen both in Italy and in front of Cambrai. This new 
situation has undoubtedly created in many minds in this 
country a certain alarm, and there is at least a danger 
that this may strengthen those elements in the population 
which are anxious to make peace with Germany on any 
terms. Yet if we look at the main and permanent facts 
rather than at temporary movements, we can see quite 
clearly that there is no reason why we should not face the 
future with the same assurance of success with which we have 
faced the past three years of war. What we have to do is to 
consider what are the ultimate resources of the rival 
belligerents, and on that basis to calculate which of the 
two sides can reasonably count upon final victory if it 
utilizes its resources to the uttermost. 

To begin at the beginning, let us compare the populations 
of the two Central Empires with those of the three Western 
Powers immediately opposed to them. The population of 
the United Kingdom added to that of France added to 
that of Italy is very nearly equal to the population of 
the German and Austrian Empires. The approximate figures 
are as follows :— 


United Kingdom .. . 78,000,000 


46,000,000 | Germany .. 


France ny ..- 40,000,000 Austria-Hungary.. 51,000,000 

Italy és .. 36,000,000 SE: SE 
— 129,000,600 
122,000,000 | 


Looking at these figures by themselves, we are justified in 
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saying that the three Western Powers ought not to fear an 
isolated contest with the two Central Powers. But this, 
of course, is only the a’ of the problem. On the 
one hand, the Central Empires have as allies Bulgaria and 
Turkey with a combined population of about 26,000,000 ; 
on the other hand, the three Western Powers have many 
allies. For the purposes of the present calculation let Russia 
be left out of account altogether. To set against Bulgaria 
and Turkey we have on our side the white populations 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa ; 
and the native populations of the Asiatic and African pos- 
sessions of the British Empire and of the French Republic 
plus Portugal and Greece plus Japan and the United States 
plus China and Brazil. These elements on our side are not 
of course all of equal value from the point of view of military 
man-power. If they were, the balance in our favour would 
be so enormous that no further argument would be necessary. 
There would be something like 1,100,000,000 on the side of 
the Entente as against 145,000,000 on the side of our enemies, 
leaving Russia out of account, and also excluding from the 
calculation countries like Belgium and Serbia and Rumania, 
now occupied, or partly occupied, by enemy troops. But 
while it would be foolish thus to compare mere numbers, 
careful examination of the facts shows that, if we take values 
as well as numbers into account, there still remains a very 
heavy balance in our favour. 

To begin with, the British Overseas Dominions alone have 
been able to put into the field a very large number of some of 
the finest soldiers that have seen fighting in the present war. 
They have been strong both in numbers and in efficiency. 
Next we come to India and other non-European British 
possessions. The actual population concerned may be put 
at 350,000,000. By far the greater portion of this may be 
ruled out from the fighting point of view. But there remains 
a very considerable fighting element which has been and is 
being utilized to a very large extent. Indian troops did 
extremely valuable work in Flanders at the most critical 
period of the beginning of the war. They fought in Gallipoli, 
they are fighting in Palestine, they have helped to rout the 


Germans out of East Africa, they are fighting in large numbers | 


in Mesopotamia. The military service that India has ren- 
dered to the British Empire and its Allies during the war 
has meant a very considerable addition to our effective 
military man-power. We have also obtained from the West 
Indies and from British West Africa a small but appreciable 
number of fighting men for the various theatres of war. In 
the same way the non-European subjects of France have 
contributed to her fighting force. A very large number of 
Algerian, Tunisian, Moroccan,.and Senegalese troops are 
fighting with the French armies in France.. In a paper read 
before the Society of Arts in May last, Captain Philippe 
Millet estimated that Algeria and Morocco and Tunis alone 
had contributed an aggregate force of at least 270,000 men. 
Altogether, we are justified in saying that the British Over- 
seas Empire plus the French Overseas Empire has provided 
in fighting man-power a much greater force than that con- 
tributed to the Central Empires by Bulgaria and Turkey. 
In other words, the three Western Powers plus their overseas 
sak aig ought alone to be a good match for the Central 
tmpires and their allies. Anything else that is added to 
our side is sheer gain. 

Before considering what this gain amounts to, we have 
to deal with the man-power problem as it is affected by 
geography. It is a truism that the Central Powers possess 
a very great military advantage just because they are central, 
for their troops can be moved more quickly to any part of the 
front than can our troops. This point must not, however, be 
over-emphasized. So far as France is defending her own 
frontiers, she can move her troops about probably at least as 
quickly as the Germans can move theirs. The same considera- 
tion applies to Italy. Nor is our War Office at a very great 
disadvantage in moving troops from England to our portion 
of the French and Flemish fronts as compared with the 
Germans on the same front. It is only when we are dealing 
with such secondary fields of operations as Salonika, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia that the advantage of inner lines, so far as 
they are served by railways, tells greatly in favour of our 
enemies. But in the case of Mesopotamia at least it is 
doubtful whether the balance of advantage is not on our 
side, when India is taken into account. It is probably at 
least as easy for us to send troops from India to Mesopotamia 
as it is for the Germans and the Turks to reinforce their 
arinies there 

When, however, the United States is brought into the 
picture geography comes out on the side of our enemies, 








Ametican troops cannot be moved to any of the fightin 
fronts except across the Atlantic Ocean. While being trang- 
ported they are subject to the risk of submarine attack, 
and all the supplies that have to accompany and follow them 
are subject tothe same risk. This is a crucial fact, and because 
of this fact, in order to be on the safe side, we do not venture 
to reckon on the full utilization of the potential man-power of 
the United States. Nevertheless, America has already sent 
some men, is constantly sending more, and will in time send 
a very large army to add to the forces of the Western Powers, 
In spite of the disadvantage of the Atlantic, the interven. 
tion of America weighs down the balance heavily in oy 
favour. 

In addition, Japan has rendered some actual military 
assistance in the capture of Kiao-chau and certain Pacific 
islands, and is at the moment rendering appreciable naval 
assistance. Portugal has sent a contingent to the French 
front ; Greece lias a modest army in Macedonia. Thus there 
is an effective balance of fighting men on the side of the 
Great Alliance. Moreover, before Russia dropped out, her 
man-power had during three years of war effected a consider- 
able reduction of German and Austrian man-power. 

These comparisons are, however, by no means the whole 
of the story. Fighting men are not the only men that are 
wanted in the present war, or indeed in any war. Man- 
power is also required to supply the needs of the soldiers 
and of the civil population. It is on this score that aid comes 
to the Allies from the non-fighting populations of the world, 
Owing to our command of the sea we are able to draw supplies 
either of materials or of labour from India, China, Africa, 
and South America, in addition to the supplies which we draw 
from such fighting countries as the United States and the 
British Overseas Dominions. This fact means that our own 
fighting men can be freed from the work which some of the 
fighting men of Germany and Austria must do. Theoretically, 
at any rate, it is possible fur the Entente Powers to puta 
greater proportion of their men of military age into the line 
of battle than it is for the Central Powers, because we can 
draw for industrial purposes upon non-fighting men of other 
races. It is difficult to overestimate this advantage in the 
case of a war which depends so much upon the rapid output 
of material. The only factor on the other side in favour of 
our enemies is the way in which they are using for quasi- 
military purposes not only their prisoners of war, but also 
the civil populations of the countries they have conquered. 
It is clear, however, that the balance of advantage on the 
industrial and economic side lies with us, or ought to lie 
with us if our resources are competently exploited. 

Why then, it may be asked, have we not yet beaten the 
Central Empires? Probably the final answer is that they 
were prepared for the war before it began, and we had to make 
our preparations after the war began. If any further ex- 
planation is sought for, it can be found only in the fact 
that the Central Powers have put a larger proportion of 
their man-power and of their will-power into the struggle. 
Germany has “arrayed the nation.” She has called up 
younger men and older men than have yet been called up 
in Great Britain. She has called up men from every 
part of the German Empire, while we have failed to call 
up men from Ireland. In the same way Canada has 
so far failed to obtain an adequate contribution of 
men from the provnce of Quebec. Nor can it be said 
that even in Great Britain we have yet nearly exhausted the 
number of fighting men. Therefore the real problem before 
us at the present time is the fuller utilization of our potential 


man-power. 

T must be a staggering thing for a man to find himself possessed 
I of a spiritual good the lack of which he has secretly bemoaned. 
A sudden access of faith, for instance, would seem to create 4 
delirium of joy. Men say that they are transformed by it. We 
believe that the same thing is true in a lesser degree of those who 
find courage. They too have received a revelation, they toe 
are full of new wine and find a new utterance. What they say 
under this influence is not always wise, not always in season ; but 
it is inevitably arresting, and cannot be judged by those ancient 
traditions of honourable precedent and decorous reserve whick 
we call taste. Something analogous to a revival, but not directly 
connected with religion, has taken place during this war. At 
any rate, readers of a remarkable book which has lately appeared 
called Khaki Courage, by Mr. Coningsby Dawson (John Lane, 
3s. 6d. net), can hardly avoid such a conclusion. 

The book consists of letters from the front, “ blinkered letters’ 
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their author calls them, but the restriction is not obvious. We do not 
know whether to consider Mr. Dawson an American or an English- 
man. We read ofa childhood spent at Highbury in a Nonconformist 
manse, and of later years in New York, where our letter-writer had 
become a novelist of some repute. With no taste for a military 
career, he enlisted (in Canada), as so many professional men enlisted, 
solely because he thought it his duty. Brought face to face with 
the horrors of the battlefield, he was seized with a sort of exaltation 
of mind. Death had lost its sting. “The plague of his former 
mode of life lay in self-distrust,”’ he discovered. All things were 
now new to him. “ Life has become so stern, so scarlet, and so 
brave.” Was he ever really, he asks himself, the budding novelist 
in New York? All his fear that he might be afraid is over, and 
instead “terror has a terrible fascination.” He becomes a little 
wild in his talk. “Our new world,” he says, “is the Kingdom 
of Heroism,” and into that kingdom enter both good and bad 
men; but the failures of the past seem as nothing to those who 
have made the great sacrifice, and attained thereby to a sort of 
joy. “ Every man I have met out here has the amazing guts 
to wear his crown of thorns as a cap and bells,” he writes. Truly 
this is a strange state of mind—a state incredible a few years ago, 
The words startle and repel us, yet they.do convey some truth. 
The. brave pretence of finding matter for amusement in “ the 
endless sequence of physical discomfort” has something in it 
of the sublime. For, remember, these men of valour are not 
regular soldiers. They are “ tired men ’’—‘ the broken counter- 
jumper, the ragged ex-plumber, the clerk from the office, the 
man from the farm.” They are not stepping along like a stage 
army to music. “ They’re loaded down like pack-animals, their 
shoulders are rounded, they’re wearied to death.’’ Yet their 
spokesman feels, and believes that they feel, a sort of pity for every 
man at home. In vain he searches “for the bigness of motive 
which supports them.” There is no glamour, no splendour, no 
obvious enthusiasm even, only the dogged determination to “ carry 
on.’ “The splendour is all in the souls of the men who creep 
through the squalor like vermin.” His worst enemy could not 
accuse Mr. Dawson of sentimentality. He has lost not only the 
fear but the horror of death, together with all awe and reverence 
for it. 

He comes across a group of dead men, killed, we suppose, by 
gas, and still in the attitudes in which destruction found them. 
We forbear to quote the description; it is not quite forgivable 
in its grimness. Again, with tenderer touch, he describes a madman 
wandering by himself and talking of dead men and a moonlit road. 
He keeps asking himself why he is not afraid, and he gives thanks 
that he has been delivered from fear, that for him shell-fire is as a 
rough game, and it is possible to laugh while crouching in a ditch 
in No-Man’s-Land. His mental attitude is not in the slightest 
degree to be accounted for by hate. He knows that his cause 
is just, he believes firmly that it is the cause of freedom; but 
these two dogmas will seem to his readers to fall very quickly into 
the background of his mind. It is not, as we read the book, the 
spirit of enmity or the spirit of devotion to a cause by which he is 
possessed ; it is the spirit of sacrifice, the spirit of the martyr, a 
well-nigh forgotten spirit. Has it come back to Europe in any great 
force? If so, lookers-on may do well to be afraid. With the 
generosity of a crusader, he relates this story of the enemy (it 
is quoted in the Introduction and was told by word of mouth) :— 

“During one fierce engagement a British officer saw a German 
officer impaled on the barbed wire, writhing in anguish. The 
fire was dreadful, yet he still hung there unscathed. At length 
the British officer could stand it no longer. He said quietly: ‘I 
can't bear to look at that poor chap any longer.’ So he went 
out under the hail of shell, released him, took him on his shoulders 
and carried him to the German trench. Tho firing ceased. Both 
sides watched the act with wonder. Then the Commander in the 
German trench came forward, took from his own bosom the Iron 
Cross, and pinned it on the breast of the British officer.” 

At the same time Mr. Dawson admits that “ taking pot-shots at 
the enemy when they present themselves is’ rather fun.” “ As 
you see them scattering like ants before the shell’ you “‘ somehow 
forget to think of them as individuals.” It is part of the game. 
“You watch your victims through your glasses as God might 
watch His mad universe.” Meanwhile his humane feeling in other 
directions would seem to be quickened. An exceptionally strong 
bond of affection exists between his parents and himself. Last 
Christmas they crossed the dangerous Atlantic to spend his ten 
days’ leave with him. He tells them constantly that he lives 
upon their letters, Writing to his father, he says: “I’m over 
thirty, and yet just as much a little boy as ever. I still feel over- 
whelmingly dependent on your good opinion and love.” He tells 
how the sight of children playing refreshes and delights him when 
he is sent behind the lines ; he wonders if those who die childless 
upon earth must remain childless in Heaven. However that 
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may be, he continues in his assurance that the experience best 
worth having in life has been his experience in France, because 
before this he “ was always afraid.”” The day that he hears America 
is coming into the war he is “ light-headed ” all day. To the bottom 
of his heart he has regretted what he calls America’s lack of 
gallantry, ‘“‘ It’s so easy to find excuses for not climbing to Calvary, 
sacrifice was always too noble to be sensible. I would like to see 
the country of our adoption become splendidly irrational, even 
at this eleventh hour of the game. She does not know what she 
is losing. From these carcase-strewn fields of khaki there’s 
cleansing wind blowing for the nations that have died.” 

The interest of this volume does not lie, we think, in its ethics. 
Moralists will differ when they come to read it, according to their 
preconceived ideas, and will agree in this only—that the pen of 
a ready writer has in some degree blotted the modesty of the ideal 
man-at-arms. It is interesting as a story of spiritual adventure. 
The Grail is courage rather than victory, and to find it is the true 
war aim. We do not say this is what the writer intended to teach; 
but, for all that, his letters have no other message. He believes 
himself typical of his brethren. If so, we are in presence of a new 
factor in human society. Men are seeking deliverance down a 
new road. It is open to friends and enemies, and who can say 
whither it leads ? 





SUSSEX SOFT TOYS. 

FEW months ago we started in our village a Women's 

Institute. For the sake of those who dwell in cities 1 
must explain that a Women’s Institute is “a group of women 
banded together to help their country and themselves.” It isa 
centre where women can meet at regular intervals to interchange 
ideas, enjoy friendly intercourse, and discuss new methods of 
work whereby they and the whole community will benefit. The 
usual time of meeting is once a month in the afternoon, and the 
place any convenient central room lent or hired for the occasion. 
Women’s Institutes were first started in Canada, as the women 
living in scattered and far distant homesteads felt the need of 
co-operation and help in the affairs of their homes. The Institutes 
were introduced into England and Wales quite recently by Mz 
Alfred Watt; they are essentially non-political, non-sectarian, 
and for women of all classes of the community. At the monthly 
meetings there are lectures and demonstrations on such subjects 
as first aid, bread-making, gardening, fruit bottling and storing, 
labour-saving appliances, and all things of interest to the home- 
maker. ‘The afternoon usually ends with a (war-time) tea and 
short entertainment. Here is a typical monthly programme :— 

Talk—What to do in the garden in November. 

Demonstration—The making of soft toys. 

Address—The care of children’s teeth. 

Competition—Best child’s garment made for a shilling. 

Tea—(Four hostesses). 

Entertainment by the Girl Guides. 
Some Institutes specialize in such things as co-operative marketa, 
herb-collecting, basket-making, and toy-making. The Institube 
of a neighbouring village that I visited the other day has had 
lessons in cobbling by a local expert. and now many of the women 
mend their own and their children’s boots and shoes very successfully 
and cheaply. This same enterprising little Institute is about te 
learn tinkering and toy-making. 

In our village we have started what we hope will prove to be the 
nucleus of a flourishing soft-toy industry. Last summer I tried 
my hand at a few soft toys; I made a puppy, a black Sussex pig, 
and an elephant. My friends kindly admired them, and I myself 
thought them fairly good, but now that I have made many more 
much better I am ashamed to remember how poor they were; 
they are scattered far and wide, and I sincerely hope the ownem 
have forgotten how they came by them. However, they served 
their turn, and because of them our Institute was asked to produce 
a “Cuthbert” rabbit from an original sketch by “ Poy” of the 
Evening News. Several of us volunteered to do our best, with 
the result that a good and really successful toy was evolved, 
“Cuthbert” is supposed to represent the slacker who is sheltering 
in munition works and Government offices. He wears an exemption- 
badge on his smart black coat and has a most self-satisfied and 
sanctimonious expression. This toy was sent with others to the 
National Economy Exhibition, held at the London County Hall at 
Westminster Bridge last July, and while there was noticed and 
admired by Her Majesty the Queen. It was very evident that there 
would be a great demand for “ Cuthbert”’ as a Christmas toy, so 
in our village we organized a “Cuthbert” class, and some nine or 
ten members were initiated into the mysteries of soft-toy making, 
and took to it very kindly. Orders began to come in, and were 
executed as promptly as possible, and other varieties of soft toys 
were asked for and made. Foreseeing that our few workers would 
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not be able to cope with the demand for Christmas toys, I gave 
(by request) demonstrations at the monthly meetings of neighbouring 
villages, with the result that they too were fired by a desire to 
make soft toys. I gave each village a lesson in the toy they were 
most interested in, and now one village specializes in puppies, 
and another in ducks filled with sponge-flock (@ delightful bath 
toy), while we in our village make cats, kittens, and pigs as well 
as “Cuthberts.”” Recently we received an order from a large 
London firm for eleven dozen animals of five different kinds, and 
though we had none in stock and were short of material we have, 
with the help of the other villages, completed the order to the 
satisfaction of the firm, whose representative has written to thank 
us for prompt delivery. The animals are about eight or nine 
inches long, and are sold at an average of 24s. per dozen. All 
the work, once learned, can be done by the workers in their spare 
time at home. The materials are bought wholesale, co-operatively, 
so that the toy-makers get the full benefit of the sellings. The 
middleman, the agent, is eliminated, and everybody benefits. 
Thanks to the generosity of a friend in need, we now have the 
use of a good central room near the station, where work is dis- 
tributed, where completed toys are examined and packed, and 
where beginners are taught. The enterprise is growing rapidly, 
and several other villages have asked for demonstrations and 
lessons in the coming weeks, so that we feel our work is not in 
vain. It is satisfactory to know that all these toys, which before 
the war were made in Germany, are now being made, and better 
made, in English villages, and we hope that if we secure the trade 
now we shall be able to keep it after the war. We hope, too, 
that it will give an added interest to village life, for that is one of 
the main objects of Women’s Institutes, whose motto is “ For 
Home and Country.” E. 8 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

A TIMELY MBSSAGB. 
(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sin,—You may think it helpful to publish the following extract 
from a letter written by an officer who was killed in the battle of 
Cambrai. Surely the writer’s dauntless resolution to tolerate no 
terms with an evil principle must have a wholesome effect just 
The letter is indeed a noble and inspiring message from the 
dead.—I am, Sir, &c., 





“ Alas! I never have a whiff of living France except occasionally 
one can imagine that a far distant rumble to the southward is the 
voice of the incomparable seventy-fives. ‘ Vivent les scixante- 
quinze! ’—a thrilling ery to me. As I wrote the date on the top of 
this letter, sitting by a white roadside, on a hot morning of violet 
horizons, my nrind jumped to the story of forty-seven Augusts ago. 
What a neighbour for the leaders of our civilization! What a 
brutal abomination! Twice in half a century to vent a childish 
spite on these tenderly loved fields and villages. It is an incon- 
ceivable outrage, and rouses at times in me an Old Testament cry, 
* Down with it, down with it even to the ground.’ Samuel, Elijah, 
Elisha, all pronounced their culminating anathema on the rulers 
who made terms with their enemies. Something of their strength 
of soul might well be ours, but the time is not yet. First we have 
manfully to wipe out the stain of our own meanness and poverty 
of outlook, but I hope the time may come when with an authority 
sanctioned beyond cavil by our steadfastness and sufferings, we 
may be able to say to a foe beneath our heel: ‘ We take the full 
responsibility for this long continuance of war. Thus would we 
have it and so we will do again to you and all the sort of you.’ I 
hate this arguing about who began the war. We should be proud 
to say we are fighting with all our might against the lowest 
conceptions of national life. The village is infinitely touching 
here. It was a substantial, soigné, little place. Out of the heaps 
of ruins little traces of decoration on window or pillar convey a 
sense of former dignity. The largest heap was meaningless to 
me for days, till I noticed a single minute cross on a block of 
white stone. I hear a few people have been seen coming back to 
look at the town of Charles Téméraire’s Castle, and after gazing 
helplessly at the ruins have gone pitifully away again. What an 
undertaking to repatriate the whole country, to win it back again 
from wilderness! That will be yet another French epic.” 





MR. KIPLING ON THE HOLY WAR. 
(To rue Eprron or tae “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sirn,—At a grave crisis when the country is threatened with de- 
pression it is everything that a man of note and genius should 
utter the right word. That word has, not for the first time, been 
uttered by Mr. Rudyard Kipling.* One or two considerations will 
show the absolute truth of this statement. 

(1) His poem preaches the most impressive of sermons on a 
noble text taken from Bunyan’s Holy War. It thus sanctifies 
cur present conflict against armed despotism and unrighteous- 








* See Christmas number of Land and Water, p. 30 
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ness by connecting our Holy War with the teaching of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which may well be called the Bible of English. 
men. 

(2) The poem reminds us of what we are constantly forgetting 
—that we are fighting “for right and not for rights.” 

(3) The poem supplies us with our right war-ery, which echoes 
the whole spirit of Bunyan :— 

“One watchword through our armies, 
One answer from our lands: 
‘No dealings with Diabelus 
As long as Mansoul stands.’ ” 

This simple principle of holy warfare appeals to the good sense 
as well as to the faith of Englishmen. It makes at any rate for 
righteousness; it is worth more than all the judicious but ambign. 
ous advice thrust upon us by “ brittle intellectuals who crack 











beneath a strain.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. V. D, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND HER SONS IN FRANCE 

[To tae Eprror or tar “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—You will be interested to see a copy of the admirable 
Christmas greeting which has gone on behalf of Columbia 


University to those Columbia men, some two thousand in number 
who are known to be in the military or naval service of the 


United States, many of them already in France—I am, Sir, & 
’ 





‘ x 
“ Columbia University, in the City of New York. 
President’s Room 

To Bach COLUMBIA MAN IN SERVICE,— 

At thie Christmas season when the good cheer and good will 
that should mark it are so sadly absent from the lives and hearts 
of millions of human beings, Alma Mater has a special word of 
greeting and eneouragement for those of her brave and stalwart 
sone who have given themeelves to the service of the nation, even 
though their lives be the sacrifice. No contest in which you could 
possibly be engaged can equal thie one in moral significance. 
Everything which distinguishes right from wrong in public con. 
duct, everything which marks off principle from expediency in 
national life, everything which draws a line between liberty and 
despotism, everything which removes human opportunity from 
the grasping hand of cruel privilege, waits for its safety, and 
perhaps for its very existence, upon your success and that of the 
noble men of allied nations who are fighting by your side on land 
and sea. 

Keep a stout heart, no matter how long the waiting, how severe 
the trials, or how near by the danger, Life will not be worth 
living for any of us unless you win this war. Be assured that you 
are to win, for the whole moral and patriotic force of America is 
behind you. Columbia, intensely proud of her share in this 
struggle and of her notable contribution of men and service to ite 
successful conduct, sends you this word of good cheer and 
encouragement. When this war shall have been righteously won 
there will be peace on earth for all men of good will 

Nicnotas Murray Borier, President 

Thanksgiving Day, 1917.’ 

THE CLAIMS OF ITALY. 
(To tHe Eprror or tae “ Sprcraror.’’) 
Smr,—My letter you kindly published under the heading “ The 
Claims of Italy ” in your issue of November 10th was written on 
October 27th, when no news of our national grief had yet arrived. 
Since then we have seen many things. And nobody in Italy will 
ever forget the long lines in khaki and grey-blue streaming down 
every railway, every road, every valley of the Alps on the first 
news of impending calamity. A great and black calamity it has 
been, and is. But some blue streaks will for ever remain—the 
hearty, unreserved support of the Allies, the unfailing steadiness 
of our people in adversity, the prompt rally of owr Army—the 
closening and tightening of both the military and the civil ranks 
immediately subsequent to the Black Days. Here is what the 
blinded soldiers wrote from their hospital to General Cadorna:— 


“Tell them [the soldiers at the front] that to-day is the first 
time we feel we are blind. Tell them there is something woree 
than dying: it is being unable to revenge one’s own sacrifices. 
Tell them we trust their valour to recover for ue the only light 
which can warm our lives—the joy of knowing that the piece of 
sky which last smiled to us is ours again.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., SALVATI. 





Via Lamarmora 41, Torino. 
THE NATIONAL SHIPYARDS. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’) 


Str,—Your article on the policy of National Shipyarde ie full of 
interest. If there is one feature of the war which more than any 
other impresses the careful student of the probleme of quantity 
production, it is the amateurishness and the lack of close acquaint- 
ance with the industries which are betrayed by so many of those 
to whom the making of great and far-reaching decisions is dele- 
gated. The man whose function it is to design is so often painfully 
ignorant of the manner in which his design will be produced when 
it comes to be manufactured. Consequently his design bristles 
with manufacturing difficulties—many of them utterly irrelevant 
to the success of the article; but the design once approved, the 
difficulty of getting it altered ie so great, the formalities to be gone 
through so extensive, the time occupied in making a decision s0 
long, and the amour propre of the designer 60 sensitive that many 
a faulty design is perpetuated out of sheer inertia. The article 1s 





made, but its cost is disproportionate, and, more serious. still, 
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hour of an unnecessarily high degree of skill is expended on ite 


a 


production. 
So much for the inter related problems of design and production. 


Your article makes passing reference to them; but when we come 
to review the events and experience of thie war, we shall stand 
aghast at the effort we wasted in thie manner. I do not speak of 
standard ships alone, I refer to the whole gamat of weapons of 
offence and defence—the aeroplane included, and perhaps to be 
accounted the woret example 
But given a good design, the manner of its buying—the utiliza- 
tion of the vast economic forces necessary to effect its production— 
js a problem demanding the closest attention. Every manufac- 
turer who hae been brought into touch with Government Contract 
Departments will agree that the enthusiasm of the staff is beyond 
all doubt, their patriotism is boundless, but more often than not 
they lack the remotest acquaintance with the industries of which, 
by this power of arranging contracts, they are the potential con- 
troHers. In the majority of cases they simply place the order 
with a number of reputable firms on the assurance of the firms 
that they can do the work in certain quantities. They go on doing 
this till the demand is met. The result is that a number of firme 
all prepare to do the same job. Each firm spends large sume of 
money and locks up skilled Iabour in making preparations. 
Frequently each firm orders quantities of new machinery, having 
overestimated the production in the firet instance. For this 
machinery to work double shift is the exception rather than the 
rule. It is to be doubted if more than twenty per cent. of the 
machinery in the country is working more than one shift. The 
net result—allowing for the lower production of a night shift 
compared with a day shift—ie that nearly twice the necessary 
amount of skilled labour is locked up in preparation work—i.e., 
special tools, fixtures, and the like—and nearly twice the amount 
of machinery is used which would euffice to produce the result. 
The argument so frequently used that no skilled labour can be 
found to supervise the night shift is valid only to a degree, since, 
viewing the country ae a whole, if skilled labour can be found to 
supervise two distinct plants on day shift, obviously there is 
enough to run one plant double shift. And yet there have been 
scores of instances of precisely identical new plants being laid 
down for the same job in different localities, or even in the same 
locality 
The remedy for thie state of thinge lies in the careful considera- 
tion of how best to produce each article, in the careful selection of 
suitable planta, and in their creation if they do not exist. Having 
obtained the plant, it should be run double shift or on the three 
shift system to the utmost limit of ite capacity. Only in thie way 
can the utmost use be made of our resources. There is a vicious 
circle in the matter. Want of insistence on double shifts results 
in an increased demand for machinery, which in turn locks up 
skilled labour in that production and renders it difficult to get the 
requisite skilled labour to run the double shift; but eo long as 
Contract Departments fail to realize this, or only dimly realize it, 
* and so long as the mere getting of contracte let is the ultima Thule 
of the Contract long will the 
perpetuated 
This general discussion may not savour much of National Ship- 
yards, but the trouble is 
Did the Government, as 
supply existing yards with the necessary labour before deciding to 


Departments, 60 trouble be 


common to all schemes of production 
you rightly ask, make every effort to 
build new yards? In other words, are existing yards running 
double shift? and if not, why? And if it be contended that it is 
impracticable to erect ships at night owing to danger from hostile 
aircraft, which may be true, is it contended that the hundred-and- 
one proceases to be done to the materiale before erection cannot 
be carried out at night—for that certainly is not true? And if the 
former contention ie true, is not the remedy an extension of the 
slips and not the creation of new yards, with their new manage- 
ment and new supervising personnel 7—I am, Sir, &c., 

PNGINERR 


[To tae Eprror or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 

Stz,—You asked certain questions in your “ leader” of the Ist 
inst.—which I have only just noticed—and venture to submit 
replies, as I am in a position to respond with some accuracy. 
First, the existing private shipbuilding companies have heen for 
months, and still are, yearning for additional men and materials, 
and in practically every such yard additional output could be 
attained given greater supplies of labour and material. It follows 
that the work and energies now being thrown into the national 
yard proposals might be better employed. It is also true that 
certain materials, espe ially steel, are being diverted to national 
yards which private yards are short of. Sir Hric Geddes stated 
quite clearly in the Houge that the national yards would not be 
used until private yards were working to their full capacity, and 
I have no doubt he means to enforce this policy. At the same 
time his staff may not have enabled him to realize how much 
material, at the very time he was speaking in the House, was 
already on order for the national yards, especially steel, which 
would have been more efficiently utilized if earmarked for private 
yards. As regards labour, the Government propose, it is 
understood, to utilize in national yards a clase, such as German 
prisoners, quite different from that used in private yards, which 
in theory appears sound, but in practice would have a very 
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doubtful efficiency, and also appears to overlook the essential 
bulwark of managers, foremen, overseers, &c., all of whom would 
need to be drawn from private yards—if any success with the 
national shipbuilding is to be achieved.—I am, Sir, &c e R. D, 





THE VATICAN AND THE WAR. 
(To tae Epitorn or tae “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Readers of The Letters of Queen Victoria will find a very 
instructive one from Mr. Odo Russell (afterwards Lord Ampthill) 
which was written from Rome in July, 1859, after an interview 
with Pope Pio Nono, and which deals with the question of the 
Vatican's view of democratic government 
“Caro mio Russell,” said the Pope, “I have heard you were 
attached to the mission of Mr. [afterwards Sir |] Henry Elliot, who 
is a son of Lord Minto; and if he entertains the same political 
views as his father he is a dangerous man to the peace of Italy. 
I do not think him a man of any capacity, 
doctrines were calculated to bring on the ruin of Italy.” 
To this Mr. Odo Russell replied that he considered Lord Minto 
a very clever man of honest, sound, and liberal views, and the 
Pope pointed out that Lord Palmerston and his friends always 
sympathized with the “turbulent spirits of Italy ” and added: 
“I well know what the English Government want; they want to 
see the Pope deprived of his temporal power To this Mr. Russell 
replied that Hie Holiness was entirely mistaken, adding 
“We derive great happiness from our free institutions, and we 
would be glad to see our neighbours in Europe as happy and as 
prosperous as we are, but we have no wish to interfere with the 
internal concerns of other nations, or to give advice without being 
asked for it; least of all as a Protestant power would we think of 
interfering one way or the other with the government of your 
Holiness.’’ 
The Pope replied 
“TI do not doubt the good intentions of England, but unfortu- 
nately you do not understand this country and your example is 
dangerous to the Italian minds, your speeches in Parliament 
excite them, and you fancy because constitutional liberties and 
institntions suit you they mnet suit all the world. Now, the 
Italians are a dissatisfied, interfering, turbulent and intriguing 
race; they can never learn to govern themselves, it is impossible 
; A hot-headed people like the Italians require a firm and 
just Government to guide them and take care of them. 
Our refugees mislead your countrymen, and I often wonder at the 
language your statesmen hold about us in the Houses of Parlia 
ment. I always read their speeches. Lord Palmerston, Lord John 
Ruesell, and Mr. Gladstone do not know us; but when I think how 
kindly and hospitably Lord Granville was received at Rome last 
winter, and then read the extraordinary speech he made last 
February about us, I think the gout he suffered from here must 
have gone to his head when he reached England, and I wonder how 
Her Majesty the Queen could send for him to form a Government! 
Then again, Mr. Gladstone, allowed himself to be 
about the Neapolitan prisoners—he does not know us and Italy 
To all this Mr. Odo Russell replied 
‘I deeply regret to see your Holiness miscon 
views and sincere sympathies, of the statesmen you have named, 
for the welfare of Italy; they would like to see Italy independent 


and his 


who deceived 


elive the honest 


prosperous, progressing and contented, and able to take care o 
herself without foreign troops.” 

The Pope ended the conversation by saying I know one thing 
There will be changes in Italy, but the Pope will ever be the Pop 
whether he dwells in the Vatican or lives concealed in the 
Catacombs.” 

All this only shows what the views of the Vatican were in 1859 
and one wonders how far they have changed in the interval 
Italy won for herself unity and freedom without one friend 
on the Continent of Europe but Great Britain has always taken 
a warm interest in that fascinating country It was Mazzini who 
said many years ago Britain watched over Italy’s infancy in 
her cradle.” To-day, in Britain’s time of need, when we turn to 
Roman Catholic Ireland or to Roman Catholic Canada we find 


little enthusiasm for Constitutional liberty or “ making the world 
safe for democracy.”’ On the other 
to have been paid by the Press to the recent reply of 
the Pope’s proposals for peace, in which that country speaks with 
wonderful freedom :— 

* Brazil cannot be considered as the seat of 
religion, seeing that all religions are free; none the 
claim to be the third Catholic nation in the world 
uninterrupted relations almost for centu with the head of the 
Church. Brazilerecognizes the generous feeling that prompted the 
appeal of His Holiness when he pleaded, together with disarma- 
ment and arbitration, for the setting up of a régime in which the 
material forces of arms should be replaced by the moral force of 
justice.” 

The reply goes on to question whether peace can be assured “ so 
long as a political and military organization remains in power 
which has everywhere abrogated the laws of justice and destroyed 
everything that Christian feeling had given to the f 


hand, too little attention seems 
Brazil to 


any one form 
ess if an 


t have haa 
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nations,’’ and adds that meantime “ all trust im treaties and inter- 
national loyalty is gone.” This is undoubtedly sound political 
doctrine. We may well thank the statesmen of Brazil who thus 
sped@k in the assured accents of freedom.—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. W.C. 
[To tae Eprron or tee “ Specrator.'’] 
Sm,—Your article on this subject was very interesting to me, and 


presumably to others, who have been longing te hear the thunder 
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ef Rome against the damnable conduct of Germany. But is it 
right, and is it like the Spectator, to explain the delay as due to 
Papal hopes of restored temporal power ? Is there any more 
vidence for this explanation than there has been for the worse 
ealumny that the Italian military disaster must be laid at the 
door of the Vatican ? Cardinal Gasparri and Cardinal Bourne 
have completely exploded that calumny by evidence (mostly 
known to the world already) of extraordinary agreement between 
the Holy See and the Italian Government in the hardest of 
military affairs. It would rather seem that the two powers are 
suspending contention (I do not say principles) till the enemy of 
ail mankind be defeated. 

I am but a nobody, and ignoramus with regard to all Roman 
politics, but I know the religion and its power over the heart well 
enough to say (if I may), with the utmost confidence, that the Holy 
Father’s postponement of judgment is unconnected with temporal 
power, but closely connected with the Kingdom which is not of this 
world, but of which the chief administration is in his hands and 
heart. Is it not obvious at least that an adverse judgment now 
would place the Bishops of our enemies in the most difficult posi- 
tion, and probably bring about schisms among the laity and 
plentiful loss of souls? If these are true circumstances, who can 
blame the vicar of the Good Shepherd for his reluctance to judge 
and condemn ? To some his course may not seem the higher or 
wiser: how do they act themselves if they have to choose between 
two enormous evils ? How about the immense mistakes of our 
ew«n Government—mistakes which raised questions of morality as 
well as of wisdom ? Postponement of compulsory service was 
surely a gross wrong to the volunteers and to all the country. 
But who is now so foolish as to suspect the Ministers of that 
time of any favour to the enemy? And if the difficulties of 
governing an Empire were too great for their high patriotism, 
what must be the difficulties of ruling the religion of nations at 
war with one another ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp J. Watson. 

[Surely there cannot be a more “ plentiful loss of souls ” than is 
incurred by condoning wickedness through the refusal to condemn 
it.—Epb. Spectator.] 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN FICTION. 
[To tae Epiron or tae “ Specrator."') 

Sir.-The Loom of Youth appears to have fluttered the academic 
dovecotes! It is certainly not a “ pretty ” book, and, in spite of 
its containing much realistic truth, I am _ persuaded that it 
presents an unfair general picture of any Public School. But I 
would respectfully implore schoolmasters not to allow their 
natural indignation at what must seem to them a travesty of school 
life to blind them to the valuable lesson afforded by its healthy 
revolt against the worship of athletics. 

I am not one of those who think that excessive time is devoted 
t» games at Public Schools, but I am convinced that far too much 
importance is attached to them by the boys, and that many 
masters and Head-Masters, owing to a similar irfection, do little 
to discourage and much to foster the depreciation of intellectual 
ideals. In some schools it is becoming increasingly the custom to 
deny euch distinctions as monitorship and headship of House or 
schoo) to any except the leaders in games, or at any rate to give 
to these marked preferential treatment. This seems to me to be a 
cisastrous policy, which is bound to lower the whole .%tellectual 
tone of a school. Many masters appear to be obsessed with the 
curious notion that athletes enjoy. a monopoly of the moral 
qualities and gifts necessary to leadership. It is true that at some 
echools only athletes are given the opportunity of exercising 
leadership, but there are many able boys who, even though 
unskilful at hitting or kicking a ball, would, if only they were 
placed in authority, perform the duties of leadership at least as 
well as the best of the athletes, and would offer a much-needed 
reminder to boys and masters that skili in athletics, however 
delightful, is of infinitesimal importance and resembles virtue 
euly in being its own reward. After all, one of the objects of a 
Public School is to feed and encourage the intellectual faculties, 
however paradoxical this may seem. 

The Public Schools—but not only their athletes—have done such 
splendid service in the war that any criticism must appear 
ungracious; but I am cenvinced that, unless something in the 
mature of an intellectual renaissance takes place, they will more 
and more lose their hold on the country and wil less and less be 
in a position to take the lead in affairs, success in which is 
becoming increasingly dependent on the possession of intellectual 
ideals and mental attainments. Any loss of their position would 
be a national disaster, for I believe that the Public Schools, partly 
through their special influences and partly through their special 
elientéle, are able to contribute to the life of the country many 
precious qualities which cannot be supplied from elsewhere in 
ejual measure, if at all.—I am, Sir, &c., A Lover or Games. 





[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,--Will you allow me a few comments on this correspondence ? 
“W. A. 8.” has, through my own faulty expression, misappre- 
hended my meaning. No one whose main appeal is not constantly 
to self-respect, honour, and chivalry is fit to handle boys, but it is 
strarge how the appeal has often failed to reach individuals and 


whole communities when not based on that common-sense baie 
ledge of physical fact whose absence at base hospitals and des. 
where is deplored by the Royal Commission on Venerea] Disease, 
Doubtless the latter appeal alone would also often fail, though it 
deters sometimes from the “ adventure of vice ”; but I laid stress 
perhaps too much stress, on that which is most frequently 
neglected, and the boy of finer instincts gaineg in confidence oa 
power when he is generally understood to be fighting for the great 
physical laws of Nature or God. 

I apologize to Mr. Lunn for my mistake, otherwise his letter 
and that of “A Mere Schoolboy” leave me cold. We are all 
familiar with the Gordon Caruthers type, a boy who from cover 
to cover never once thinks for the real good of his school or House 
and whose changing opinions are the reflex of his own vagrant 
emotions. Where a boy of this type dominates, he wrecks; he 
sees everything through his own eyes only, and when he com pares 
notes with boys of the same type their notes agree. But “ Still 
Another Schoolmaster ” on November 24th rightly assesses the 
estimation in which he is generally held. 

My aim was to raise the question how far the evidence of one 
boy or type of boy should be accepted, almost without criticism, ag 
describing all. I have not “shrunk from” expressing my rea] 
opinion, which is, I think, obvious; but though schoolmasters are 
neither so blind nor so ignorant as is sometimes assumed, the more 
important thing is what boys think, and if the silent opinione of 
the vast majority could be set against these two or three, I hays 
no doubt that a very different picture would be given of normal 
Public School life. We who spend our lives with boys of a yery 
different type, who watch their honest and successful efforts to 
taise tone, and then see them week by week go out cheerfully and 
with their eyes open to face death and worse than death, are filled 
with deep indignation at finding them dragged down to the level 
of those whom at school they recognized and treated as enemies, 

I have intentionally avoided the thorny subject of school religion, 
neither 60 simple nor so desperate of solution as on different sides 
is supposed; but, as this has been raised, let me in conclusion set 
against the individual opinion of Mr. Waugh that of another 
schoolboy of seventeen. ‘“‘ It is not customary,” he writes, “ for 
English schoolboys to make a show of anything they do, and they 
follow this principle in religion: there wil! be found as much 
religion in a Public School as anywhere else.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tee Writer or Tar Articiz, 


{To ree Epitor or tHe “ Sprctator.’’'] 

Sir,—I am somewhat surprised that the correspondence on this 
subject should be limited to schoolmasters. May I, as a parent of 
one of the masters and an old Public School boy, say a few words 
first about the book itself and its effect on me? I began with 
the usual critical feeling attaching to my age, but I soon found 
myself back at echool again, surprised, enchanted, shocked at the 
awakened chords of memory which were suddenly struck and 
resounded in my mind after forty years of silence. My whole life, 
at school came back to me and set me thinking deeply about the 
education of our boys at the present day in the light of maturity. 
One thing I registered—namely, that the intense esprit de corps 
which boys feel at leaving school is so strong that few Publis 
School boys will admit, for the first few years after leaving, the 
very serious faults which lie in the school curriculum, and when 
they are old enough to do so their impressions have faded and 
other interests have suporvened, and until such a one finds himeelf 
about to launch a son on the same career he hardly thinks 
seriously on the matter. When he does, he perhaps remembers his 
first days at a great school—how by far the most important thing 
is how he will get on with the boys; the boys and their ideas are 
all, or almost all, he thinks about. He can think of little else; he 
is never alone even at night; he must take his line from them; 
and what is the line which is forced on him and which he must 
obey ? It is not the standard of morals of the world. Many things 
are admired which we all admire, but also, alas! many things 
which we no longer admire and some things of which in after 
years we are deeply ashamed. It is not till he is a big boy that 
he can take an independent attitude, and he sometimes does, 
especially if he ie a monitor, but the independence is enormously 
circumscribed by his Public School conservatism and acquired 
prejudices. 

Now what we have to consider is this. Is the present system, 
in which the character of our boys is to a large extent formed, the 
best? Can it be modified without losing much of its virtue, or 
must we leave it as it is? My son, who is a master, states in his 
letter to you that many of the existing evils in other schools are 
absent from his school, through the close intercourse of the House- 
Master with his boys. I doubt myself.very much if this associa- 
tion may not do more harm than good, and possibly increase the 
deception which is practised on masters, and practised with 
extreme ingenuity. Boys think it no dishonour to hoodwink & 
master; in fact, successful stratagems of the kind are a source of 
admiration. I find myself chuckling even now over our old dodges. 
Besides, so much depends on the character of the master himself. 
No, Sir, in my opinion, what is required is a closer relation 
between the House-Master and the monitors. The monitors have 
reached an age and a position of great authority and prestige and 





have far more influence on the boys than the masters; on the 
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caer band, they are drawing near the end of their school career, 
y: a eir outlook is becoming broader, while their knowledge of 
a and what it has done for them is complete; let them be 
~~ d to watch the bigger boys of the Lower School, who are usually 
i eens, and watch, as they can easily do, those dangerous 
par affections of good-looking boys of all ages. Let no 
a r expect to be told what the monitor finds out, but let him, 
pe : os to can, see that the monitors are stopping the trouble in 
‘he old-fashioned short and sharp way, and in his talk with them 
e himself to backing them up and adding to that sense of 
jlity which is a conspicuous product of the Public School. 
Should a monitor himself fail, he should be degraded ; and should 
he so far fail as to connive at and share in the schoolboy sins, 
then instant expulsion is the only remedy. We must also 
r to obtain such a class of man as master who combines 


confin 
responsib 


endeavou mS ; ; 
fine, robust athletic qualities, good scholarship, and especially 
powers of imparting knowledge, and high character. Not an easy 


matter when the pay of a junior master ‘is about 7 per cent. on 

the cost of his own education at school and university.—I am, 

Sir, &., J. Ernest Howarp. 
The White House, Heath End, Farnham. 


JOHN BRIGHT ON PEACE BY NBGOTIATION, 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Siz,—The following quotations from letters written by John 
Bright at the time of the American Civil War seem to me so 
apposite at the present moment that I send them to you without 
comment. I found them on pp. 318 and 319 of the Life of John 
Bright by George Macaulay Trevelyan.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. B. 





(To Sumner, February 27th, 1862.) 

“T fear to hear of any surrender on the part of the South at 
present, fearing that men would be so glad to have peace that they 
would admit the Slave States again in their fellowship, and that 
twenty years hence you might find the old disturber still present 
with you. When the white flag is hoisted from the South, and 
when you come to negotiate—then will be the time of real danger, 
and it may require more statesmanship to make peace, and more 
firmness, than it has required to carry on this gigantic war! ” 

(July 14th.) 

“| .. your great conflict. I wish it to end well, but I am not 
anxious about its ending suddenly! ” 
(To Villiers, August 5th, 1863.) 

“The rebel forces lost 83,000 men during the first half of July. 
..+Mr, Sumner fears they are going on too fast; so do I. I 
want no end of the war, and no compromise, and no reunion till 

the negro is made free beyond all chance of failure! ” 
(To Sumner, September 11th, 1863.) 
» any compromise which gives up the [Emancipation] 
Proclamation will be the most deplorable event in history.” 


« 





THE CONSCRIPTION OF CAPITAL. 
(To tHe Epirog or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Is not the essential point in connexion with this proposal 
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contained in the fable of “ The Prudent Tiger ” told by the writer 
who styled himself “George Washington Aesop ” ?— 

“A prudent tiger, having observed a procession bearing the 
remains of a sainted Brahmin to the tomb, communicated the in- 
telligence to his wife, who said: ‘My dear, we are almost out of 
meat, and though the deceased from the auSsterities of his pious 
life was in poor condition, I make no doubt that among his sur- 
viving friends we may find others more succulent.’ ‘ Miserable 
tigress,’ exclaimed her lord, ‘cannot you see that if we permit 
the deceased to be canonised, pilgrimages will be instituted to his 
tomb, and the producer and consumer will be brought together in 
accordance with the true principles of political economy? Rather 
let us then offer a chromo for each new pilgrim.’ This prudent 
advice being followed, the tiger enjoyed a free breakfast-table to 
the end of his days. 

Moral: Beware of breaking the egg that hatches the golden 
goose,’”’ 

—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. A. F. 





SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES IN FRANCE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tH: “ Spectator.”} 
Sir,—Owing to our somewhat erratic mail service English papers 
do not reach us with the regularity of pre-war days. The 
miracle is that we get them at all. My Spectators just to hand 
contain letters of interest’ concerning South African native 
labourers in France. When volunteers were called for from among 
the natives for work in France the ripe product of our mission 
schools rushed to enlist. ‘The foremost to “join up” were our school 
teachers. They left comfortable and lucrative situations in their 
sunny land to do the roughest of navvy work at low pay, where 
climatic conditions were difficult. The perils of the seas did not 
daunt them. After the transport ‘ Mendi ’ disaster in the English 
Channel, when some hundreds lost their lives, a “ batch ” waiting 
in Cape Town were told that they could break their contract did 
they desire, but not one stepped out of rank desiring toe be set free 
togo home. That Mr. Herbert George should have shown surprise 
at the enlightened character of the South African native in France 
goes to prove how ignorant the average Englishman is of the 








progress that is being made among the millions of Afric’s sons, 
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He mentions their interest in good literature. That does not 
surprise me, for there are but few books in my library that de 
not bear the impress of inquiring natives’ fingers! It was 
peculiarly gratifying to me as a minister of the Wesleyaa 
Methodist Church to note that the religious statistics of the first 
four battalions of our natives that crossed to France showed that 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church took first position.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pondoland, South Africa. Wim Garner. 





TENNYSON’S RHYTHMS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The alternative scansions suggested by Mr. Haines for the 
“ Gareth ” line— 
| Méri| diés 


a eee 
a tf No és | péris”’"— 
| Méridi | és Hés | périis 


“‘ Phosphér | itis thén 


lack melody. The initial trochee would destroy iambic movement, 
and tho anapaest and tribrach would be accented :—“ -dies Hés- ” 
and “ Meridi-”’ respectively (cf. Goodwin, Gk. Gr. § 1657). Now 
tread each foot as a word, with distinct pause at the foot-bar :— 
*Phdésphor. us thén. Merf. dies Hés. pertis” (or “ Merfdi- ”’). 
This is intolerable, especially with the anapaesc in the penultimate 
foot, and broken in halves. The efiect is different with the anapacst 
in the first foot and virtually unbroken, as in the compound word 
** Morning-star ” in the translation :— 

** Morning-Star | and Né-| én Stn | and Ev’ ning Star’ 

(“ Gareth,” 1. 719). 

I suggest that Tennyson in this place read (a) “ Phosph’ris ”’"— 
dissyllable; (b) “ Méri-dies.”” The latter is, I think, in accord- 
ance with popular pronunciation; we say: “ Feé-ona,” “‘ Fabeé- 
ola,” “ gladeé-olus ”; in the North (of Ireland) an injured finger 
** bee-als ” or “ beels ” (i.q. festers); it does not bé-el. That is te 
say, we English cannot accent a short “i” before a vowel—the “i” 
becomes long under influence of the accent. This line would thea 
scan— 


“Phésph’ris | then Mér| idi| -es Hés| -peri's *— 

giving two caesuras and a metrically perfect line at the expense of 
slurring “‘o” before “ r’’—a semi-vowel—and strengthening the 
secondary accent; in fact, making “‘ Phosphorus” 

Tennyson’s ear for rhythm is not, however, infallible. In the 
aleaic stanzas, “To Milton,” note the improvement in rhythm 
gained by substituting any of the other trisyllable endings for 
* écean isle,” e.g.— 


a spondee. 


“Streams : o’ér a rich am | brésial | harmony ’’— 
anacrusis, strong trochaic dipodia, two dactyls. As to ‘‘ Azores,” 
I do not know Portuguese, but if the word is to be pronounced 
“ Azors”’ (probably against Portuguese usage) must we not in 
consistency say ‘“‘ Flors,” and can any one read the line as :— 

a Flodrs | in thé | Azérs”’ ? 
If the word is “ Azorés,” the line corresponds with line 3:— 


“And a p‘n| nace like | a flitt | er'd b'rd.” 
The fact that the Agores are the “ Hawk Islands ”’ 
the metrical correspondence is not accidental; it emphasizes the 
simile,—I am, Sir, &e., Leste Asue. 
S. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 


suggests that 





“SHEFFIELD IN A TRENCH.” 

[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Nothing gave my son greater pleasure when in France— 
until his leg was smashed, hopelessly, and he was invalided home 
—than to receive the weekly Spectator, and now at Roehampton 
he is equally pleased when his old friend arrives. He had seen, 
earlier in the year, that excellent little poem “ Sheffield in a 
Trench” by “A Sheffield Lad.” He showed it to a friend at 
home, a real “ Sheffield Blade,” who wrote the enclosed answer 
in his own native Doric. Not bad for a real worker at the anvil?— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. A. 

To «’ Lap Toroo Suevvitp. 
It’s an ill soul’d bird o’t faals t’ owd nest, 
Not sooa mah lad wi’ thee, 
Tha dusn’t ferget thi mutherland, 
Tho thart across the sea. 
The darksome pictur of aar tahn, 
Set in its lovely frame, 
Is still the choicest place i’ t’ world, 
Neer heed all t’ uthers’ fame. 
Rivelin, Ruskin’s pride o’ place, 
Is pratty nah to see. 

An’ t’ cripples’ hooam i’ t’ Bluebell Wood 
A palace seems to be. 

Yet as we view these pratty scenes, 
Ther’s thowts at back o’ t’ moind, 

Oh that you all wor here wi’ us; 
Wish fates would be sooa koind! 
‘here’s football boots and wicket bats, 
An bikes all put away, 

Waiting for Tom and Dick and Jack. 
Oh, may soon come that day | 
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Oh! may yo’re memories nivver fade, 
Of scenes yo’ve left behoind, 
But may they ivver brighter grow, 
As your remembrance foind. 
A mental shak aw’ll gi’ thi hand, 
Appen, its wag tha’ll feel. . 
Aar message is, God bless you all, 
Throo Shevvild, Tahn o’ Steel, 
Harry Honeypore. 





A GIRL ON THE LAND. 

(To rae Eprron or tae “ Specrator.”’) 
Str,—Possibly the enclosed letter from a young girl relative, who 
has lately taken up work on the land, may interest some of your 
readers who may be considering the advisability of doing likewise. 
I may add that she is a somewhat delicate girl, brought up in a 
home surrounded by every luxury.—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. 





* “T have got quite a lot to tell you. I have left Mr. A., where I 
went for three months’ summer work (that hateful hoeing!), and 
am now with a working farmer in the same place and having a 
lovely time. He was desperately hard up for labour, and knowing 
that I would like to come, he tried for ages to get me away from 
Mr. A., without success. However, at last Mr. A. let me go, and 
now I am living up at the farm. They are very superior people 
and most hard working. She is such a good sort, and he an 
awfully nice old fellow who works from morning to night. It is 
a very nice farmhouse. The usual family at home consists of Mr. 
and Mrs. B. and two daughters and an old father. Mre. B., I, and 
the daughters and small son have meals in the dining-room, and 
Mr. B. has them with the old father in the kitchen. So you see I 
am living with farm people after all, in spite of what Cousin H. 
said on the subject! It is nearly all horse work, and I specially 
work a very jolly little mare called Ruby—quite a darling. I have 
done a lot of mowing hay with a pair of horses, and this week we 
have begun harvesting and I have driven the ‘ binder.’ It is such 
a jolly machine, which cuts the wheat, ties it up in sheaves, and 
throws it out. It is just like being in a big watch with all the 
wheels going round! The farmer keeps a good many sheep, and 
sheep dipping was great fun. I was given the pole with a curved 
stick at the end, and had to prod their heads under water and 
keep them in the tank. I got covered with the horrible stuff; I 
might almost have been dipped myeelf. Altogether the work is 
fine, and I’ve really found my job at last. It is 60 much nicer than 
that nursing. A Miss ~—— is also boarding at the farm, though 
she is a tractor driver and works some distance away. She is 
clever and interesting, and it makes all the difference having 
some one like that to talk to in the evenings. Another lady worker 
is expected in a few days, so we shall be a pleasant party. The 
farmer is getting a fourteen-horse-power engine put into hie barn 
to drive the chaffeutter and other things, and I am to learn to 
work it, which will be rather fun; imagine what I shall look like 
in mechanio’s overalls! I get precious little time for reading now, 
ag you can imagine, but I have the Grettir Saga, which is very 
interesting, and the Burnt Njal, which I am going to read 
presently. 





DEAFNESS. 
[To Tae Eprror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Thank you for giving space to the discussion on this subject. 
As a man not yet thirty, who has not been deaf many years, I 
can say from experience that it is a somewhat severe trial. How- 
ever, in my case education on normal lines was possible, and 
when I became deaf the change of occupation did not hit me so 
hardly as it would have done had I been older. Many of our 
annoyances arise from the fact that deafness does not show, and 
we are apt to try to conceal it—with results that are sometimes 
ridiculous. Hearing people are certainly thoughtless. If they 
knew how annoying head-noises are, they would be more con- 
siderate. Strangers always seem to pick out the deaf man when 
they want directions. However, we have compensations. I am 
told that as a husband I should be spared much that my hearing 
friends endure. But it seems to me that deafness would knock 
all the romance from an engagement, and that the ceremony 
on “the day” would be a real trial by ordeal. The simpler 
and healthier forms of exercise and recreation are still ours. 
Moreover, I think we have a great longing to know our fellow- 
creatures, and I certainly believe that our characters are im- 
proved. Concentration of thought is easier than before. Sleep 
is sounder. I may say I find lip-reading a fascinating study. It 
has its limitations, but it is possible in a few months to find it 
of great help in direct conversation with some people, though not 
with all. The fact is, we partially deaf people want friendship 
with our own kind, where we could be on terms of equality. The 
congenitally deaf are thrown together, and from the little I have 
seen of them, they seem cheerful enough. Their problem is not 
quite ours, and their mode of thought must be different in some 
respects, It is worthy of note that one sees very little mention 
of the deafened soldiers, whose plight is nearly as bad as that 
of the blinded ones, as far as choice of occupation is concerned. 
We need an organization, and a magazine, some means of self- 
expression to rid ourselves of that “ bottled-up” feeling. Mean- 
while the Spectator has come to the rescue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lancs. 

[A magazine already exists—The Deaf Quarterly News, pub- 

lished by the Liverpool Deaf and Dumb Society, Princes Avenue, 





Liverpool. Our correspondent should communicate with Mr. § 
Oxley (75 Victoria Read, Kensington, W. 8), whose letter appeared 
in the Spectator of December 8th.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





CAPTAIN BOWEN-COLTHURST. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—The Home Secretary is an equity lawyer, and may disdain 
having recourse for his guidance to the Manual of Military Law 
If, however, he can overcome professional repugnance, he will find 
that the fifty-seventh of the Rules of Procedure directs that when 
it is found that a soldier has committed the offence with which 
he is charged, but was insane at the time of commission, he ia, 
until the directions of His Majesty as to his disposal are known, 
to be confined in such manner as may be best calculated to keep 
him securely without unnecessary harshness, “ as he is not to be 
considered as a criminal, but as a person labouring under 
disease.” I think that the claim you make on behalf of Captain 
Bowen-Colthurst is only that he should be treated by the Home 
Secretary while in his custody in the same spirit as that in which 
military law required him to be treated while under military 
control.—I am, Sir, &c., A Reaper. 

[Yes; that is our argument. We cannot conceive upon what 
grounds of either law or humanity the Home Secretary can 
resist it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“PLAY THE GAME.” 

[To tHe WBWprror or tue ‘ Specraror.’’) 
Str,—I doubt if any idea of games would have appealed to the 
Romans as we know and play them. On the other hand, races on 
sea or land were familiar to them, and I would suggest “ Tene 
Cursum,” which may be rendered “ Run the straight race,” as 
an equivalent of “‘ Play the Game.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Grange, Benenden, Kent. Cyrit C, C. Keyriom 





NOTICH.—When “ Correspondence ”’ or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Com. 
municated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 
such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,’ insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest 
and importance to warrant publication. 








MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS TO OFFICERS. 

We are very glad to be able to inform our readers that we have 
received permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which wag published in the Spectator of September 17th last. 
The Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary 
of State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Bar- 
racks, New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring 
thought. As we said at the time, we do not suppose that the 
officers of any army, in any country, at any period in history, 
took up arms with higher moral credentials than are provided in 
Mr. Lansing’s Address. Copies can be obtained at the rate of a 
penny each post free from Messrs. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 4. Less than three copies cannot be supplied 








POETRY. 


THE TWO MAGICIANS. 
Lire was the Good Magician and the friend, 
In happier days, while yet behind the veil 
Was hid this Desolation without end, 
That broke the sequence of our fairy tale. 


There were three sons then, “ once upon a time,” 
And one by Life most marvellously crowned, 

There were no heights to which he might not climb— 
All that was best to seek he sought—and found. 


All that was good to have he had, and gave, 
And last his life so glorious and so sweet. 

Now not of Life but Death a boon I crave, 
The Great Magician with the silent feet. 


The kind Magician who will touch my hands, 
And also my dull eyes to give them grace, 
So that set free from Life’s imprisoning bands, 
I’ll hold my dear again and see his face. 
Caria Concrsvs. 











BOOKS. 


— 
'A SUPER-CENTRAL-EUROPE.* 
Te famous Peace Resolution of the German Reichstag of 
July 19th trumpeted forth to all the world that the German 
people were anxious for a peace of mutual understanding without 
annexations and without indemnities. From the very earliest 
period of the war the Kaiser protested that Germany was engaged 
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if ea cect 
in a struggle to protect her frontiers, and this protestation has 
been brought forward as testimony of Germany's love of peace: 
And when President Wilson, in his reply to the Pope’s Note, 
expressed the hope that the German people would adopt a more 
democratic form of government, he was told not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of another country. 

It is cloar that the rulers of Germany are desirous of lulling 
the world into the belief that pacific Germany’s great goal is to 
be left to do her work undisturbed ; and that she wishes for no 
interference from without, as she herself has no intention of inter- 
fering with others. Unfortunately for Germany, there is too 
much evidence against such pious professions. One of the latest 
jNustrations of Germany’s true aims is to be found in a volume 
of essays, edited by Professor Max Sering, who also provides a 
general Introduction, on the Importance of Western Russia for 
she Development of Central Europe. 

The book sets forth the hopes and aspirations of the ‘‘ Easterners,” 
who are opposed to the ‘‘ Westerners.” The latter look to 
Germany’s future in the markets of the world, to her commerce 
and colonization ; the former, afraid lest the outlet to the world 
is now lost for ever, are intent on finding compensations at the 
expense of Russia. These people would be ready to make peace 
with Britain if they were allowed to have their will in Russia. 
And it is significant that Professor Sering should put his name 
on the title-page of this book. Sering is the Senior Professor of 
Economics at the University of Berlin, and is in close touch with 
official circles. It may therefore be safely assumed that his 
advocacy of annexations in Russia is not without Governmental 





sanction. 
What is the gist of his plea? That Central Europe should be 


extended to include all the territories in the East at present in the 
occupation of Germany and Austria-Hungary in order to provide 
‘“q@ permanent economic, military, and maritime counterpoise ” 
for the Central Powers. The territories in question must be 
liberated from the Pan-Russian yoke and incorporated in ‘‘ Centra] 
Europe.” Sering is not greatly troubled by the possible argument 
that now that Russia is a republic there is no need to liberate 
the Western provinces. His answer is ready—whether under a 
republic or an autocratic ruler, the Russian people is permanently 
Imperialistic ! This is obviously the kind of argument that’ 
convinces a German. It will certainly convince no one else. 

The case of Finland is the first to be considered,and Herr Richard 
Pohle, who deals with this section, lays it down as axiomatic 
that “ whosoever rules in Finland is alone able to rule the Baltic.” 


He then naively proceeds : ‘‘ We Germans must be left unhindered 
in the Baltic. Therefore a free and independent Finland is to 
our interest. . . . Our realistic interests call aloud for the liberation 


of this State from Russian domination.”’ The reason for Germany's 
interest in the freedom of Finland is at any rate not obscure, though 
it is a little difficult to understand how the conception of a free 
Finland squares with the axiom about ruling the Baltic. But let 
that pass. There is yet another reason adduced by Herr Pohle for 
Germany’s concern about Finland. Russia’s final goalin the North 
isthe occupation of a portionof Sweden. If this goal were reached 
it is “‘ mathematically certain ’’ that not only would Germany be 
excluded from the Baltic, but her outlet to the North Sea would 
‘be barred. She must thus free Finland in self-defence. ‘‘ The 
same ‘ geo-political ’ force which attracts our peaceful penetration 
over the Balkans towards the South-East and Turkey also draws 
us to the North-East over the Baltic provinces to Finland.’’ In 
the South-East Germany will obtain rich harvests, and in the North- 
East German trade and capital will fall on virgin soil. Finland 
would, in the end, become the corner-stone of a Super-Central- 
Europe, Germany would have freedom of action in the Baltic, 
which for Northern Europe plays the same part as the Mediter- 
ranean for the Southern countries. 

Precisely the same arguments support Germany’s acquisition of 
Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia—Russia’s Baltic provinces. 
The anonymous writer who enlarges on this aspect of the subject 
holds that these provinces will offer scope for German colonization, 
German settlers will turn these lands into granaries for the Father- 
land, will help to make Germany’s hold on the Baltic more 
secure, and will enable Germany to dominate the Russian markets, 
The writer is carried away by his enthusiasm for his scheme to 
such a degree that he declares the soil of the said provinces capable 
of producing ‘‘ almost all foodstuffs ’’ that Germany needs, food- 
stuffs which heretofore she had to import from abroad! Mark, 
too, cries this enthusiast, that almost one-third of Russia’s trade 
passes through the Baltic harbours. Hence, whoever rules the 
entire coast-line has in hand a considerable proportion of German 
trade. The word “ entire’ should not be overlooked ; if any part 
of the coast-line were not under German control the scheme of his 
dream would be frustrated. 

Lithuania forms the third division of this Naboth’s vineyard 
on which Germany has east her longing eyes. Herr Erich Zechlin, 
who descants on the future of Lithuania, is a little uncertain 
as to the precise form this will take, but his comforting reflection 





iz that “‘a way is sure to be found ’’ consonant with the national 
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development of Lithuania as well as the German interests. The 
main point is that the country shall be severed from Russia. 

Last, but by no means least, comes the question of Poland. 
The anonyn’ous writer who handles it states at the very outset 
tht the in-orporation of Poland in Central Europe is the first 
postulate for a proper appreciation of the Polish question from 
che German point of view. Always the German point of view! 
The Poles appear to be allowed no say in the matter. And these 
same Germs told President Wilson to mind his own business ! 
Unashamed of what the world may think, the German writer boldly 
declares th«t a Poland supported by Germany economically, 
militarily, sd politically would be the best bulwark of Central 
Europe ‘against Russia. Indeed, the acknowledged Polish policy 
of the Central Empires has the same end in view as the partitions 
of Poland in the eighteenth century. Only a German could recall 
that landmark in the history of Europe without a blush. The 
writer on Poland has to admit, however, that the expectations 
of Germany in regard to Poland in this war have not been realized. 
But he is not without hope that the Poles will soon see who their 
true friends are, He does not consider the possibility of their 
not doing so, nor does he make in his argument any provision for 
such an eventuality. 

As a sort of appendix to this scheme for a Super-Central-Europe, 
Herr Axel Schmidt treats of the Ukraine, but his views are somewhat 
vague. The one outstanding fact in his vision is that the severance 
from Russia of the Ukraine would add thirty million people to 
the Central Alliance. 

Throughout these studies the question is never once raised 
whether a democratic Russia has anything to offer the various 
territories which Germany is so anxious to “liberate.” Nor does it 
once appear that the inhabitants of these lands are to be consulted 
about their future. The Germans often demand an explanation 
of what is meant by ‘‘ Prussian militarism.’ They would find 
the answer in this book, written by Germans. Not considerations 
of justice, or the rights of others, or elementary ethical principles, 
but brute force alone is to determine the nation’s, as the individual's, 
destiny, That is Prussian militarism, and that is at the bottom 
of “‘ Central Europe,” which is by no means dead, but, on the 
contrary, has grown into a ‘‘ Super-Central-Europe ’’ under German 
leadership. Let people in the Allied countries duly take note of 
this fact. 





SIR ARTHUR HELPS.* 

Tue books of Sir Arthur Helps are little read by this generation, 
though one of them, The Spanish Conquest in America, is still a 
standard work. But this collection of his letters ought to revive 
interest in a wise, foreseeing, and charming writer. It is nob 
merely to be regarded as an act of filial piety on the part of his 
son: it reveals a fine character and a sagacious counsellor who 
mixed on intimate terms with many of the choicest spirits of the 
Victorian Age, and was held by them in special esteem. The man 
who inspired affection in Kingsley and Theodore Martin, in Ruskin 
and Carlyle, in W. E. Forster and George Grove—to mention only 
a few of his intimates—was of no common clay. Ruskin’s tribute, 
written in 1870, is remarkable :-— 

“* We do feel and think alike,’ he writes, ‘‘ except that you always 
feel with a wiser intricacy and think with a more searching light. 
I think widely and massively enough—but I don’t get down into 
things. At least, I get to their tap-root, but I miss ever so many 
of the fibres. But you can’t think what a mere faint echo of Carlyle, 
and coarse echo of you, I seem to myself when I read either of 
you now.” 

And Carlyle’s comments on The Spanish Conquest are not less 
generous: ‘‘ luminous, naive, and human,” he calls it, and again :— 

‘** A beautiful piety looks through the record everywhere, touches 

of mournful banter (what we recognize as Helpsisms, nothing 
loth); and on the whole a beautiful mild light (as of Sinumbra 
lamps, or of the sun shining without glare, thro’ fleecy clouds as 
he does at Quito) illuminates everything that is narrated or is 
taught.”* 
And so again Carlyle found Helps’s novel, Casimir, Maremma, 
full of ‘‘ humanity, sincerity, clearness, good sense, and good 
nature; beautiful, really like the face of an ingenuous pretty 
Child. . . . Pathetic, sarcastic, cheerfully patient, always full of 
tenderness, ingenuity, and smiling pity.” 

Born in 1813, the youngest son of a City merchant, Arthur 
Helps was educated at Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, where he 
was one of the ‘“ Apostles” along with Tennyson, F. D. Maurice, 
Charles Buller, and Arthur Hallam. He entered the public service 
as private secretary to Spring Rice, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Melbourne’s Administration, and was in 1840-1841 private 
secretary to Lord Morpeth (afterwards Lord Carlisle), then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. For the next eighteen years he devoted 
himself to literary work and social reform, joining Kingsley in 
writing the papers called “‘ Politics for the People ” and embodying 
his investigations into the economic condition of labour in The 


° The Correspondence of Sir Arthur Helps, K.C.B., D.C.L, Edited by his Sop, 
E, A. Helps. London: John Lane, (12s, 6d. pet.) 
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Slaims of Labour, a plea for a more sympathetic treatment of th® 
relations between master and man, in which remedial measures 
were suggested, many of which have been carried out. From 
1843 for about twenty years he lived on a small estate which he 
purchased in Hampshire, and at Vernon Hill, where Kingsley, 
the Doyles, G. H. Lewes, W. G. Clark, Carlyle, Emerson, Theodore 
Martin, and Woolner were among his visitors, many of the 
walks and discussions described in Friends in Council took place 
This, in some ways his best work, was a series of essays on social 
end political questions, each éssay being discussed and criticized 
by an imaginary coterie of friends, of opposite characters and 
spinions. His abiding preoccupation with the question of slavery 
was the motive of his two books on the Spanish Conquest of America 
-—a sketch of The Conquerors of the New World and their Bondsmen 
and the full-length history of the Spanish Conquest—which engaged 
him for seven years and entailed two visits to Madrid. The 
eppearance of Uncle Tom's Cabin led to a prolonged correspondence 
with Charles Eliot Norton in 1851, including an open letter privately 
distributed in America. In the same year he wrote a second 
series of Friends in Council, and in 1853 the fear of a cholera 
epidemic in London induced him to formulate a scheme for aiding 
local Boards of Health by means of a Health Fund to be raised 
by public subscription. In 1856, and again in 1857, he was 
approached with a view to entering Parliament as Member for the 
University of Cambridge, but, in the absence of a unanimous 
requisition, declined to stand. He had refused Palmerston’s offer 
ef the Chair of Modern History at Cambridge, but accepted that of 
the Clerkship of the Privy Council, which he held from 1860 till his 
death in 1875. His position brought him into close contact with 
the Court, with high officials, Ministers and politicians on both 
sides, and these letters are a striking proof of the confidence reposed 
in his sagacity and discretion. He edited the Prince Consort's 
speeches and addresses, the- Queen’s Journal in the Highlands ; 
wrote admirable memorial notices of the Prince Consort, Palmerston, 
Lord Clarendon, Dickens, and Kingsley; and, on his migration 
to Kew from Hampshire, employed his leisure in writing on the 
subjects nearest his heart in the domain of political and social 
seform, alternating the essay form with drama, allegory, and 
fiction. Always a delicate man, he died after a brief illness at the 
age of sixty-two, much beloved by a wide circle of friends and 
entirely trusted by all who had official relations with him. 


The high opinion entertained of him as a writer and thinker 
by his contemporaries is amply borne out in this correspondence. 
It is not a one-sided collection, but contains a largo number of 
intensely interesting and characteristic letters from Ruskin, Carlyle, 


Froude, G. H. Lewes, Lord Monteagle, Lord Derby, Disraeli, 
and others. From the test of comparison Helps emerges with 
distinction. The contrast between his *‘ mild lucency ” (Carlyle’s 


phrase) and the various forms of pessimism reflected in the letters 
ef Carlyle, Ruskin, and Froude is most refreshing. Helps was no 
believer in sudden reforms, quack remedies, or legislative panaceas 
But from first to last he displays a genuine democratic sy mpathy, 
en appreciation of the real grievances of the working classes, and 
an ardent desire to remove them by education, by an improved 
understanding between employers and employed, by sanitary 
reforms, and by fostering the amenities of life among the poor 
The same union of genereus feeling and dislike of heroic remedies 
marks his long correspondence with C. E. Norton on the slavery 
question, beginning ten years before the Civil War. He hated the 
institution, and maintained that the slaves in the Southern States 
were worse off than under the Roman Empire; but he distrusted 
Utopias, and saw dangers in perfectly governed States. Still, 
in slavery ‘* there is an excess of evil which really tends to overcome 
piety, and which all good men should combine against.” He 
strongly resented Mrs. Stowe’s bracketing of the British working 
elasses with the American slaves, but his whole treatment of the 
subject was singularly dispassionate and fair-minded. He liked 
exgument, but hated quarrelling or fighting of any sort, 
He belonged to neither Party, and no statesman inspired 
him with complete confidence. Though serious topics pre. 
dominate in these letters, Helps was never dull or heavy. And 
when the mood moved him he indulged his whimsical humour 
in a manner which explains Carlyle’s simile. He must have been 
@ charming travelling companion, to judge from his lettess from 
Spain. He loved both the country and the town, and when, 
en leaving Hampshire, he was asked what sort of situation he 
preferred, answered: ‘‘ Vast woods at the back and a cabstand 
in front."’ He sometimes suspected that our civilization pretended 
to do more than it could well perform, but *‘ on the whole I am 
for the Court of Chancery, that most curious product of civilized 
life, and against J. J. Rousseau, painted skins, and a community 
ef wives."’ The Court of Chancery reminds one of Dickens. It 
was owing to Helps that Dickens, very shortly before his death 
in 1870, was invited to show the Queen his collection of photographs 
of the battlefields of the Civil War. ‘* The interview,” at which 
Helps was present, ‘“‘ was most interesting and amusing.”’ Dickens 
qold her the story of President Lincoln's dream on the night before 
his murder, and the Queen, who asked him to give her his writings, 
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gave him a copy of her book, saying: ‘‘ The humblest. of writers 
was ashamed to offer it to one of the greatest.” We should have 
liked to ‘quote C. E. Norton's extraordinarily prophetic comment 
on the dangers of the German immigration written, in 185] ; Lord 
Derby's condemnation of the traffic in honours, though he 
regarded it as irremediable under the Party system, without which 
Parliamentary government was impossible ; Disraceli’s ornate com. 
pliments on Helps’s editorial tact as well as Disraeli’s epigrammatic 
descriptions of Jowett, Ruskin, and Max Miller; Froude’s tribute 
to the Boers ; and scores of other passages from the letters of Helps 
or his correspondents. But we must content ourselves with putting 
up a finger-post to a genial and suggestive volume, disclosing 
rare and beneficent personality. Mr. E. A. Holps has written an 
excellent, though very brief, memoir of his father, but has been 
too frugal of notes. He might have told us who the “ Neapolitan 
duck ** was in Carlyle’s letter on the London Library, though 
It is not difficult to guess. There is a very bad misprint, or succession 
of misprints, in the quotation and adaptation of a well-known ling 
of Lucretius on p. 196, which will no doubt be corrected when the 
book reaches a second edition. 





THE TURKISH EMPIRE.* 

Lorp Evers.ry has written a highly interesting book on the rise 
and fall of the Ottoman Turks.! 
also the most discreditable, chapter of European history, The 
Turk is militarism incarnate. He has shown no capacity what. 
ever in civil life. He has contributed nothing towards our ciyj. 
lization, and when he is finally expelled from Europe he will leaye 
behind him scarcely any permanent memorials of his five centuries 
of rule. He has on the whole proved himself a good soldier, but 
even his military reputation has been exaggerated. Lord Eversley 
reminds us that the Turkish conquests were largely achieved over 
disunited enemies with the help of renegade European officers and 
of European artillery, which the Turks had the sense to employ 
in unprecedented masses. Mohammed II. would have failed to 
take Constantinople in 1453 had not the Greeks been divided 
by bitter religious quarrels—the commander of the Army declare 
* that he would rather see the turban of the Turks in Constantinople 
than the hat of a Cardinal *’—and had not the Western nations, 
save for a few Genoese, Venetians, and Spaniards, held aloof from 
the struggle. Indeed, a century before this, Sultan Murad would 
not have gained command of the Balkans had not the Bulgarians, 
Serbians, and Greeks been so madly jealous of one another as to 
become blind to the danger of a Turkish conquest which was to 
enslave them all. After the conquest, the flower of the Christian 
youth, forcibly recruited and converted to Islam, formed the 
corps of Janissaries which was for centuries the mainstay of Turkish 
power. Lord Eversley points out that Othman, the founder of 
the Empire, and his successors for nine generations up to Solyman 
the Magnificent, the contemporary of Henry VIII., were all men 
of great ability as generals and rulers. They devoted their whole 
attention to the training of their armies, and excited their troops 
by offering them the plunder of the conquered lands. The Turks, 
like the Germans, fought mainly for loot and not at all in the spirit 
of the early Mohammedans, who spread the faith by fire and sword. 
Thus the Turkish Empire rapidly expanded to satisfy the Army's 
demand for booty ; but when the Empire could expand no further, 
the spirit of the Army as rapidly declined, and the organization 
decayed from within because it was not animated by any true 
racial or religious feeling. 

The Turkish power reached its zenith in 1578, under Sokolli, 
the able Grand Vizier of Sclyman’s degenerate heirs: 


It is the most picturesque, and 


‘The Empire was by this time extended from the centre of 
Hungary in the north to the Persian Gulf and the Soudan in the 
south, from the Caspian Sea and the borders of Persia in the east 
te the province of Oran in Africa in the west. It included nearly 
the whole of the southern shores of the Mediterranean, except that 
of Morocco, and all the shores of the Black Sea and the Red Sea. 
All the islands of the AZ3gean Sea except Crete belonged to it. These 
territories were inhabited by twenty different races. Their popu- 
lation has been variously estimated at thirty millions and upwards. 
Many of the Greek cities at that time existing in Asia Minor were 
still very populous, in spite of the massacres which had taken 
place when they were captured by the Turks. It is probable that 


‘the population of Asia Minor, of Syria, and of Mesopotamia was 


much larger than it is at the present time. That of Bulgaria, 








Greece, and Macedonia was also greater than it was in modern 
times before their emancipation from Turkish rule. After the death 
of Sokolli there ensued an era when misgovernment and corruption 
played havoe with the Empire, and a process of shrinkage began 
which extended over three centuries, the exact opposite to its growth 
in the previous three centuries.” 

After this time the Turks conquered Crete, in 1668, but with that 
exception their Empire has been gradually pared away, beginning 
with the loss of Transylvania in 1606. In 1622 our first Am- 
bassador, Sir Thomas Roe, described Turkey as being in a state 
of collapse. Had not Austria been absorbed in the Thirty Years 
* (1) The Turkish Empire ; its Growth and Decay. By Lord Eversley. London 
T. Fisher Unwin. [12s. 6d. net.]——(2) Aédul Hamid. By Sir Edwin Pears. London 
Constable and Co, (6s. net.) 
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might to all appearance have occupied Constantinople 
without much difficulty. But the falling State was saved by one 
energetic but short-lived Sultan, Murad IV., who died in 1640, and 
by the four *Kiuptrilis, Albanians who’ successively held office as 
Grand Vizier from 1656 to 1702. Yet the Kiuprilis could not avert 
the military disasters which came thick upon ‘the Turks in the 
closing years of the seventeenth century. Sobieski’s relief of 
Vienna in 1683 turned the tide. The destruction of the Turkish 
army besieging the city was followed by a series of Turkish defeats, 
the last and greatest of which was Zenta, in 1697, when Prince 
Eugéne caught the Turks as they were crossing the Theiss and 
annihilated them, the Grand Vizier being among the twenty-six 
thousand left dead on the field. From that day the Turk ceased 
to menace Europe, and the fate of his dominions became a European 
question. Could the Powers have agreed, the Ottomans would 
have ceased long since to hold any European territory. But for 
reasons of policy the several Powers, Great Britain prominent 
among them, took turns in supporting Turkey against their rivals. 
Lord Eversley continues the melancholy story up to the present 
day, when the Turks have definitely surrendered themselves to 
Germany's will and have thus sealed their fate. He recalls his 
earliest visit to the Near East sixty-two years ago, during the 
Crimean War, and declares that a generation later, when he re- 
visited Turkey, there was little change, though the liberated pro- 
vinces had in the meantime made great advances. The Old Turks 
were as a rule negligently tolerant towards their Christian subjects. 
The characteristic of the Young Turks, who now rule under German 
guidance, is a blind intolerance displayed not merely towards 
Christians but also towards Arabs and Syrians and all others who 
are not Turks. This intolerance has unquestionably hastened the 
impending collapse of the Ottoman power. The Anatolian Turks 
are only a minority of the population, and all the commerce of 
the country has been conducted by the Armenians, who have 
now been exterminated, and by the Greeks, who are sharing the 
same fate. 

Sir Edwin Pears’s excellent study of Abdul Hamid? supplements 
Lord Eversley’s history for our own times. No one knows more 
about the ex-Sultan than Sir Edwin, who watched his evil doings 
for many years in Constantinople, and the book has the freshness 
that comes from personal knowledge. The one bright spot in his 
system was the Public Debt Administration under foreign control. 
In every other respect he was a thoroughly bad ruler. Sir Edwin 
Pears does not credit the ex-Sultan with any theory of government 

Mr. Hogarth, for example, has contended that he sought to 
make Turkey an Asiatic State—but regards him as a reckless 
opportunist, playing with new ideas and then dropping them. 
Abdul Hamid was an autocrat by conviction. He covered Turkey 
with spies, and trusted no one, ‘Thus he set even the Turks against 
him, and compassed his own destruction. With a little tact he 
might have strengthened his hold over a reformed Macedonia 
and reigned till his death. But he was so patently deceitful that 
he set the Western Powers and Russia against him, and his German 
friends could not save him from his revolting subjects. Abdul 
Hamid's long and calamitous reign weakened Turkey to such an 
extent that not even German organizing power can save her from 
collapse, and the ex-Sultan thus conferred unwittingly a benefit on 
those unhappy subjects who survived his misrule. ‘‘ He had 
degraded Turkey,’ writes Sir Edwin, ‘‘ possibly he had destroyed 


her.’ We shall not enter here into the details of his interminable | 


diplomatie struggles, his disastrous wars, or his degraded private 
life. Sir Edwin Pears has dealt with all these matters in a most 
competent fashion, and his book will be the standard biography of 
the worst of all the Sultans. 





ON THE EAVES OF THE WORLD.* 
We can find it !n our hearts to be envious of Mr. Reginald 
Farrer and of his companion Mr, Purdom, All through that 
summer of 1914, during which we passed from the shadow of war 
to the dreadful thing itself, these two enthusiasts, ignorant of 
the storm which had burst over Europe, were hunting for Alpine 
plants upon the eastern fringes of Tibet. They left Peking in 
March, and continued their labours until the middle of November, 
when they halted for the winter in Lanchow, the capital of 


of Tibet. + 

Books describing geographical exploration are wont to be dull 
reading, but this is not an exploration book, Messrs. Farrer and 
Purdom were after flowers, and there is nothing to suggest that 
they ever measured a height or took a bearing. When they had 
tracked down known varieties to their wild lairs, or had chanced 
upon others never before known and cultivated, they marked thom 
down in the-summer and returned later at any risk to collect and 
bear homethe seeds. It was an expedition full of danger, for Kansu, 
far away in Western China, was overrun by White Wolves, who 


* On the Eaves of the World. By Reginald Farrer, 2 yols, With Illustrations 
and Map. London; E. Arnold. {30s. net.) 
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burned and slew as seemed good to them, and the Tibetan priests of 
the Marches, convinced that the travellers were really prospecting 
for gold, made more than one attempt to cut their throats. As one 
reads the book one scarcely knows how to account for the 
immunity of the expedition from robbery and death. It was a 
small expedition practically unarmed—three revolvers, one rifle, 
a shot-gun which would not shoot, and an “ elegant sword-stick ”’ 
comprised its trifling armoury—and it bore about with it masses of 
silver with which to pay its daily expenses. In China the rash ex- 
plorers were safe—except for the White Wolves—for the Chinese 
are the most peaceful and law-abiding people in the world. But 
the Tibetans of the Marches pay no heed to Chinese safe-conducts, 
and would slaughter strangers with the more pleasure if they 
thought that their destruction would make trouble for Chinese 
Viceroys. 

What we like best about the book are the descriptions of travel 
and daily life in North China and the appreciations of the civiliza- 
tion of the Chinese people. Mr. Farrer writes simply and admirably 
of these things, but when he gets to flowers his language becomes 
bombastic and turgid. He can write well when he likes, but too 
often deliberately writes very badly. When he is straightforward 
and simple, he is good ; when he girds up his loins for ‘‘ fine writing,” 
he is lamentably bad. A skilful collaborator with a ruthless blue 
pencil could have compressed these two volumes into one, and 
greatly improved them in the pruning process. 

Mr. Farrer does full justice to the consideration shown him by 
Chinese officials, and to the real protection that they secured for 
him. Whenever he wished to issue forth with his wagons or mule- 
loads of silver ingots into disturbed districts they did their best to 
detain him, and he recognizes that their dilatory methods were in- 
tended to save him from the consequences of his own rashness. 
Even when he had prevailed upon Viceroys and Mandarins, against 
their own better judgment, to let him proceed, they continued to 
do their utmost to protect him from the perils which he faced :— 

* The Chinese official,’’ he says, ‘‘ is four thousand miles and four 

thousand years removed from the brutal offensiveness of a European 
policeman or douanier ; no functionary in the world so well repays 
and understands the amenities of life and the laws of politeness in 
controversy. Meet him in his own spirit and all difficulties and un- 
pleasantnesses are ironed out automatically ; give rein to your im- 
mgr show yourself peevish and ill-mannered, immediately 
1is civility takes a colder tone and a passive and intangible opposi- 
tion will impede your plans on every side. . . . We were certainly 
the last Europeans to be allowed out of Sian, the only ones who 
dreamed of going on into the west, farther and farther into the 
gathering storms. The missionaries were amazed at our good 
fortune and success.” 
The missionaries might well have been amazed, for the luck of the 
expedition was extraordinary. It ought to have been wiped out 
half-a-dozen times. When the disturbed regions were reached 
nothing but what Mr. Farrer calls the ‘* extreme felicity ’’ of their 
flights saved the travellers from the White Wolves :— 

‘“* Again and again we just eluded the Wolf's army by the merest 

good chance, arriving just after it, or slipping aside from the road 
just before it came along, skimming zigzag, beyond his ken, to and 
fro between Chinaand Tibet. The better luck for us, for though some 
of his forees had respect for foreigners, the major part were an un- 
controllable wild horde of roughs, gathering and dissipating round 
him from district to district, who would certainly have had much 
less regard for our persons than for the large loads of silver with 
which our mules were laden for the two ag supply. In point offact 
the wires of China were already thrilling with anxiety about our 
whereabouts, and the authorities grievously regretted having 
allowed us to pass westward out of Sian in times so stormy, though 
even yet they did not know the worst.” 
The Viceroy of Lanchow was telegraphing desperately up and down 
the country, and issuing passionate edicta to the local Governors 
“to catch and cage these wanderers on the first occasion, and keep 
them safe out of harm's way—at a moment, too, when the luckless 
men were turning grey with the urgency of keeping their very cities 
safe and their own throats uncut.” Mr. Farrer certainly does full 
justice to the efforts of the Chinese authorities to hold him scathless, 
but they could not have succeeded if he had not been under an im- 
penetrable mantle of a Luck stronger and more enduring than 
mortal man has any right to expect. 

It is claimed by Mr, Farrer that the expedition had great success 


| in its primary purpose of collecting Alpine plants and seeds. He 
Kansu. The work of flower-collection was continued in 1915, | 
but these volumes cover only the first season spent in the Marches | 


gives full details of the work done, and lovers of these fascinating 
plants will find his volumes a mine of information. But for us, and 
for the general reader, the book is most valuable for what it tells of 
the intimate inner life of North China. South China has been written 
of a hundred times, but we know of no work which brings the 
North so closely before us. To Mr. Farrer, and to his intimate friend 
and colleague Mr. Purdom, the Chinese appeared to be far more 
civilized than most of the European peoples. China has had a con- 
tinuous civilization for over four thousand years, and is the one 
country in the world which is deliberately anti-militarist. Whether 
it can continue to regard the soldier as of the lowest social caste 
may be doubted. The result is that such regiments as it possesses 
lack discipline and readily revert to brigandage ; yet for genera- 
tions, even for centuries, it has sot its faco against war in all 
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forms. That there exists a remarkable sense of order, unsupported 
by military force, is clear from Mr. Farrer’s own experiences :— 


““When once your contract is er the whole machinery of 
the Chinese Empire is pledged to its fulfilment without any further 
trouble on your part, even as it is pledged to your own safeguard 
if you hold the proper passport. Nor is this a special favour to the 
foreigner ; it is the unvarying and immemorial rule of the Empire. 
Let a muleman be cheeky, or an innkeeper recalcitrant, the headman 
of the village is immediately responsible to the officer of the nearest 
small town, and he to the Mandarin of the district, and he to the 
Governor of the local Walled City, and he to the Prefect, and he 

in to the Viceroy of the provinee, and the Viceroy of the pro- 
vince to the Emperor on the Dragon Throne. I have to insist upon 
this point, as it is the keynote of Chinese travel, perhaps the most 
marvellous organization in a land of marvellous organizations, 
and one which seems quite unknown to the people at home in 
general.” 

Though there is much in these two volumes with which the reader 
could dispense, much is of the greatest interest, and it is very well 
worth reading if only for the insight which one gains into the mys- 
terious life of China's millions Viewed through Mr. Farrer’s eyes, 
the Chinese of the North are very lovable, and as we read we come 
to like them almost as much as he does. 





THE LIGHTER SIDE OF MATHEMATICS.* 


A BOOK on mathematics does not, at first sight, appear an attractive 
Christmas gift. Even enthusiastic mathematicians who agree with 
“Lewis Carroll” that “such a theorem as ‘the square of the 
hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the sides ’ is as dazzlingly beautiful now as it was in the 
day when Pythagoras first diseovered it, and celebrated its advent, it 
is said, by sacrificing a hecatomb of oxen,” do not, we imagine, 
usually give books of problems to one another as souvenirs at the 
festive season. But we think Mr. Henry Dudeney’s Amusements in 
Mithematics will prove an exception. True, it is possible, as Mr. 
Dudeney suggests, that ‘some few exceedingly sober-minded 
mathematicians who are impatient of any terminology in their 
favourite science but the academic” may object to ‘ the elusive 
z and y”’ being presented in a more popular dress and introduced 
with “‘ flippant phraseology,” as the writer deprecatingly describes it. 
To the majority of students of a “ dismal science,” however, we 
believe the book will bo as welcome as to the general reader. Mr. 
Dudeney is well known as the author of many problems and ‘‘ mathe- 
matical puzzles’ which have appeared in various magazines and 
newspapers. These problems and their solutions have been collected 
and published in book form, together with some new ones and “a 
few old puzzles that have interested the world for generations.” 
There is one class of readers to whom the book should be not only 
an amusement but a revelation. We refer to those people for whom 
the science of mathematics represents something profoundly mys- 
terious, something expressed solely in curious symbols and cabalistic 
signs, and is thereby removed to a remoteness of inscrutability which 
they ean never hope to approach, and certainly never to penetrate. 
It is impossible for them to conceive of it as anything so normal as 
arithmetic. The multiplication-table is a friendly thing, but when 
met in mathematical formulae it is a nightmare. They are like the 
children at a certain school who were set a problem which, though 
quite simple in itself, was stated in purposely elaborate terms. 
It began: * Three Spanish muleteers were seated under an um- 
brageous oak tree,”’ and the phrasing so terrified the children that 
not one of them attempted a solution. Let any such person 
get Mr. Dudeney’s book, for here he will find mathematics in 
undress, as it were, and in a familiar, even a merry, guise! Let 
him put away all thought of equations and theorems, segments and 
axioms, the hypotenuse and the isosceles triangle, regard the book 
as a collection of puzzles, and set himself to work out, say, 
“How many minutes is it until six o’clock if fifty minutes ago it 
was four times as many minutes past three o'clock?” He may 
work it out by any method he chooses, and Mr. Dudeney will have 
nothing for him but sympathy and a solution written in untechnical 
and easily comprehended English. And all the time he may reflect 
that he is actually achieving what he thought to be the impossible and 
working at mathematics. There are any number of pleasantly 
worded puzzles for him to ponder. Here is a study in “* Academic 
Courtesies ** which conjures up a delightful picture of juvenile 
deportment :— . 

“In a certain mixed school, where a special feature was made 

of the inculcation of good manners, they had a curious rule on 
assembling every morning. There were twice as meny girls as boys. 
Every girl made a bow to every other girl, to every boy, and to the 
teacher. Every boy made a bow to every other boy, to every girl, and 
te the teacher. In all there were nine hundred bows made in that 
model academy every morning. Now, can you say exactly how many 
boys there were in the school ? If you are not very careful, you are 
likely to get a good deal out in your calculation.” 
And what more amusing way of being a mathematician could be 
invented than by trying to discover how a square pen containing 
seven pigs can be intersected with three straight fences so as to 
enclose every pig in a separate sty ? 


Mr. Dudeney provides forall tastes. There are chessboard problems: - 
geometrical problems, magic squares, mazes ; moving-counter 
problems which include several intricate railway puzzles, and also 
the Grasshopper puzzle, which is said to have been a great favourite 
among the young apprentices of the City of London in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ; route problems for cyclists and motor. 
ists ; puzzle games ; and at the end, in a little group of unclassified 
problems, is a study in deduction which will delight the heart of 
the embryo Sherlock Holmes, Some of the problems, as Mr. Dudeney 
himself suggests, are more in the nature of “ catches” or word. 
traps than legitimate mathematics ; but, if any justification is needed, 
they certainly, as he claims, tend to the cultivation of observation 
and of exactitude and caution in expression. 





FICTION. 





HIS LAST BOW.* 

THE reports of Sherlock Holmes’s death which gained currency 
some years ago proved to be “ greatly exaggerated,” and we are 
further reassured, on the unimpeachable testimony of his friend 
Dr. Watson, that he is still alive and well, “ though somewhat 
crippled by occasional attacks of rheumatism.’’ Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the famous detective emerged from a retirement of some 
seventeen years on the eve of the war, in consequence of the domi- 
ciliary visits of both the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
and with results of immense national importance, we think it 
rather indiscreet of Dr. Watson to specify his present residence. 
But there can be no harm in mentioning that his time is divided 
between philosophy and agriculture. He had completed a Prac- 
tical Handbook of Bee Culture just before the war, but he does not 
seem to have done anything further in the way of musical criticism 
since the publication many years ago of his masterly and monu 
mental treatise on the Polyphcnic Motets of Lassus. We are afraid 
that his rheumatism has impaired his powers as a violinist, and that 
the 500-guinea Strad which he picked up for 55s. seldom leaves its 
ease. As for his taste in philosophy Dr. Watson is silent, but we 
suspect him of Pragmatism. He is apparently still a bachelor 
and a misogynist, though invariably courteous to women, and his 
aversion from publicity has grown with advancing years. But 
while some changes may be observed in the character of the great 
detective—notably in his appreciation of Nature and country life— 
his friend and Boswell, the incomparable Watson, preserves all the 
ingenuous qualities that endeared him to us at the outset. In 
their last venture (August, 1914) he is the ‘same blithe boy as 
ever,”’ in Sherlock Holmes’s happy phrase, just as ready as of old 
to cast his practice to the winds and accompany his idol on the 
most daring and perilous quests. It is true that Sherlock Holmes 
told him in the “ nineties *’ that after all he was “ only a general 
practitioner with very limited experience and mediocre quali 
fications." But at the moment Sherlock Holmes was playing a 
game. None the less, we sometimes wonder what Watson's patients 
thought of a doctor whose time was so often neither his own nor 
theirs. Asacollaborator he was generally a disastrous failure (‘‘ among 
your many talents dissimulation finds no place’), and, in the 
initial stages of the attempt to rescue Lady Frances Carfax, Sherlock 
Holmes declared that he could not recall any possible blunder 
which Watson had omitted. Still, he was, and is, a most careful 
chronicler, and an idolater whose devotion stood the rudest tests. 
One cannot rid oneself of the suspicion that Sherlock Holmes, in 
spite of his aversion from publicity, is not altogether immune to 
the incense of flattery. 

As for the stories, which, with the exception of the last, date 
back to the time previous to Sherlock Holmes’s retirement, their 
impressiveness is somewhat impaired by the frequency with which 
they end in aconfession. The best of them, to our way of thinking, 
is the tale of the abstraction and recovery of some important docu- 
ments from the Admiralty, in which we are introduced to Sherlock's 
brother Mycroft Holmes, the specialist in omniscience and “ the 
most indispensable man in the country,” though he only draws 
£450 a year, remains a subordinate, and has no ambitions of amy 
kind. The most gruesome is ‘‘ The Cardboard Box,” and the 
element of the supernatural is effectively suggested in ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Foot.” But throughout we remain fascinated not so much by 
the unerring skill of Sherlock Holmes as by the minute precision 
of Watson in recording the mysteries in the unravelling of which 
his share was generally negligible and often ridicufous. 





READABLE Novets.—The Road to Mandalay : a Tale of Burma 
By B. M. Croker. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—The Burmese mise-en- 
scéne is the most interesting part of this modern story, the account 
of the native puppet plays being specially entertaining. The 
Third Estate. By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
A story of the early days of the French Revolution. It is not quite 
so successful as some of “‘ Marjorie Bowen's ” novels. The hero— 
a wicked and magnificent Marquis is—to tell the truth, rather 4 
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commonplace figure. A Certain Star. By Phyllis Bottome. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)}—The hero of this book is hopelessly 
injured on secret service in Germany at the beginning of the war. 
The story is chiefly concerned with his hesitations as to accepting 
the devotion of the very attractive heroine, 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


MORE: CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


Tun title-page of Arthur Mee’s Gift-Book) tells us that this is 
for ‘‘ Boys and Girls who Love the Flag,” and that ‘‘every purchase 
of this book is a contribution to the Red Cross.” Mr. Mee says 
“that the interest of this book is chiefly due to the contributors 
to the Children’s Encyclopaedia and My Magazine.” It is a good 
medley of serious articles, Nature studies, stories, ballads, and 
plenty of coloured and black-and-white pictures. Indeed, it is 
difficult to say what it does notcontain, from the picture of the three 
little Belgians in their heroic flag dresses to diagrams of engines, 
or from “ Fifteen Things to Go to Bed with” to extracts from 
Ruskin and Tennyson, not to mention exciting stories and a few 
fairy-tales. 

The Prize® is a good annual. It has an interesting serial 
story of everyday life, telling us of two boys and a girl living in an 
English country town. A gypsy family and a wicked lion-tamer 
add an agreeable spice of excitement. There is also a set of stories 
called ‘‘ Road Folk,’ adapted from various authors, from Chaucer 
to George Borrow, giving a picture of wayfaring life in the last 
six hundred years. A series of papers on botany and plenty of 
lively little stories, and many pictures in black-and-white and 
colour, make up an excellent volume. 

Chatterbox Newsbox* contams no stories. Its chief serial 
articles are on “‘ British Industry,” in which are included such 
subjects as ‘‘ Our Geographical Position,”’ ‘‘ Why Certain Industries 
have been Established in Certain Localities,’ and so on, ‘‘ Quaint 
Plants I Know,” ‘‘ Digging out History,’’ and the stories of romantic 
historical incidents, together with an apparently endless supply 
of eurious facts of all sorts, briefly told, form a book which will 
help to solve some of the many questions to which children expect 
interesting answers from more or less well-instructed parents, The 
volume is less lavishly illustrated than are some other annuals. 

The master—or we should perhaps say mistress—builder of 
The Little White Town of Never Weary‘ introduces her readers 
to the delightful craft of making real homes for dreams and fancies, 
and so fixing the story of an hour’s entertainment into a tangible 
and charming toy. First she tells us how King Cardboard appeared 
to Miriam ina ‘‘ Waking Dream,’’ attended by his elves, Pencilkin, 
Scissorkin, Knifekin, and several others, and how the White Lady 
explained the whole business so clearly, including the puzzling ways 
of the Scale Elf, that it was at once possible to set about making 
the ‘‘ Lazy Man’s House.” From this simple beginning Miss King 
takes us on to more elaborate domestic and town architecture, giving 
such careful directions for carrying out the work that it seems as 
if failure would be impossible. She also tells amusing little stories 
about the people of this fascinating town. The book is illustrated 
by excellent photographs of the houses that Miss King has made 
and by working drawings and elevations. It is certainly one of the 
most original and engaging books for children that we have seen, 
and deserves to be very popular. 

The Story of the Stubby Dub® tells the adventures of Meg and 
her friends, Annabella the doll, a mouse, a rabbit, and various 
other people, in lively verse. They dash about, snowballing and 
playing all sorts of pranks, and end up by eating an excellent 
nursery breakfast. The pictures are pretty and amusing, and the 
colours are clear and good. 

There are some delightful pictures and verses in The Man in 
the Moon.* Here is a verse from the ‘‘ Dream Shell ” :— 

‘So lie, my sweet, with the shell 
Pressed close to your listening ear ; 
You shall learn brave songs to tell 
To a world that faints to hear, 
Of land and strand and shore 
By the Slumber Sea so deep, 
Till men shall fear no more 
To say ‘ Farewell,’ and sleep. 
Then, hush-a-bye, sweet, to the spell 
And song of the Dream Shell— 
Hush-a-bye, hush-a-bye, hush-a-bye.” 
The story of the restless weathercock will please the children more 
than this lullaby, and they will enjoy the cleverly drawn pictures 
with their bright and charming c colour and their clear outlines. 

a Arthur Mee’s Gift-B Book. London: Hodder and St Stoughton. [5s. net.}—— 

@ he Prize. London: Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. [ls 6d., 28., or 2s. 6d. 
ia we Chatterbox Newsbor. Same publichers. [1s. or 1s, 6d. net.}——(4) The 
White Town of Never Weary. By Jessie M. King. Photographs 3 Bruce 


pny of Messrs. T. and R. Annan. London: G. G. re and So. 6d net.) 
——({5) The Story of the reey Dub. By Rab. London: W. Westall and ~ (8s. 6d. 








net.}——(6) 7 ‘an in Moon. Written and a by F 

London: Blackie and Son. “28. 6d, net.}——(7) The Moon Baby. By Dorothy 
E. ©. Nash. Illustrations by Dorothy E. ©. Nash and B. N. Rudge. London: 
J s. [88. 6d. net.|}——(8) Our Little One's Best Book. London: Blackie and 
Son. [2s. 6d. net.J——(9) Leading Strings. London; Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co. [is. 6d, or 26, Gd, net.] 








In The Moon Baby’ the efforts of children to struggle with 
but vaguely apprehended evils and dangers, and their very definite 
desire for their own way, are told in a form that sometimes reminds 
us of an allegory and sometimes of a fable. The Moon Baby, a 
nimble elf, takes his little earth child friend over hill and dale, 
into the air and under the sea, and their adventures make an amusing 
story, so pleasantly told that nobody will find the excellent and 
obvious moral at all wearisome. The illustrations, which are 
loosely set on dark-green pages, are brightly, but not garishly, 
coloured. 

Our Little One’s Best Book® is for a beginner in the arts of 
reading, writing, and counting. First we have amusing alphabets. 
and then go on by easy stages to interesting little stories and 
pretty verses. Some very simple tunes are also included, bepides 
a number of old nursery rhymes. The “ Tell me a Story ”’ pictures 
lend themselves to all sorts of variations and additions in the 
telling, and will be a source of amusement as well as instruction. 
Indeed, the whole volume is really a nursery picture-book more 
than a lesson-book. The type is clear and good, and there is a 
plentiful supply of black-and-white and coloured illustrations. 

Leading Strings *® is a good nursery book made up of a variety 
of little stories, verses, and pictures, including a picture alphabet. 





By the Wayside. Illustrated and Translated by Una Hook from 
the Danish of Vigo Stuckenberg. (Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—These “‘ little tales and legends "’ are well translated, and the style 
fits the subject admirably. The original was published in 1889, 
six years before the death of Stuckenberg, who, Miss Hook tells us 
in her Introductory Note, ‘‘ was of great importance to the younger 
generation of Danish authors, among whom he was both respected 
as an artist and a critic, and loved as a friend.’’ The fables which 
make up this book are generally strung on a thread of fairy-tale, or 
on @ cynical parody of a fairy-tale, and for the most part emphasize 
the sadness of life, though the gloom of the old fin-de-siécle atmo- 
sphere is shot through by touches of delicate fancy. The author 
is also fond of poking sly fun at the fairy-tale point of view, as when 
he tells us how glad the Troll was when the Weaver's son relieved 
him of the beautiful but shrewish Princess who was making life 
impossible by her disagreeable ways. The black-and-white illus- 
trations are very attractive. 

Tittle Brother and Little Sister, with other tales from Grimm 
(Constable and Co., 7s. 6d. net), is an attractive reprint, with many 
charming coloured plates by Mr. Arthur Rackham. The same 
publishers reissue Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales (7s. 6d. net) with 
Mr. W. Heath Robinson’s excellent illustrations in colour, and 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield (5s. net), illustrated by Mr. E. J. 
Sullivan in his most humorous vein. All three books are printed in a 
good bold type. From Messrs. Constable and Co. also comes a re- 
print, cleverly illustrated by Mr. A. 8S. Boyd, of Mr. Charles Murray's 
Hamewith (6s.), with Andrew Lang’s Introduction to this interesting 
collection of witty modern Scots verse ——Another good reprint 
of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, ‘‘ set forth in simple words for 
young children,’’ comes from Messrs. Chambers (7s. 6d. net). It 
is pleasantly illustrated in colours by Mr. Gordon Robinson. 
Mr. A. J. Dawson has written a highly interesting story of a dog, 
in Sussex and Canada, in his Jan, Son of Finn (Constable and Co., 
6s.)—a sequel to his Finn the Wolfhound. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


Industrial Unrest. By Sir William Chance. (P. 8. King. ls. net.) 
—In this valuable little pamphlet, published for the British Constitu- 
tion Association, Sir William Chance has collated and summarized 
the Reports of the eight sets of Commissioners who inquired last 
summer into the causes of what is called “‘ industrial unrest.” Apart 
from the South Wales coalfield, where an old class antagonism has 
developed a revolutionary spirit among a minority of the miners, 
the industrial districts were found to be concerned mainly with 
economic grievances. The high prices of foodstufis, and the general 
belief that the wholesale and retail traders were making undue 
profits out of the war, were the chief temporary causes of discontent, 
together with the maladministration of the Military Service Acts and 
other war measures. Sir William Chance’s fair and lucid summary 
of these Reports deserves the most attentive consideration. 


German Problems and Personalities. By Charles Sarolea. (Chatto 
and Windus. 5s. net.)}—The most interesting of Dr. Sarolea’s re- 
printed articles on Germany are his predictions, written in 1906 and 
1912, of the war arising out of the Balkan and Baghdad problems 
which has come upon us. He foresaw, and said, that Germany would 
invade Belgium, and, like most prophets, was ridiculed or rebuked. 
He now predicts a revolution in Germany, though most qualified 
observers can see no sign of such a movement. 
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Two Summers in the Ice-Wilds of Eastern Karakoram: 
Exploration of 1,900 Square Miles of Mountain and Glacier. 
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Fanny Bullock Workman and William Hunter Workman. With 
3 Maps and 141 Illustrations by the Authors. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
26s. net.)}—Mr. and Mrs. Workman had already made six Himalayan 
expeditions and given the results to the world. This is the record 
of their seventh and eighth, and tho territory covered had been 
little explored before their bold visit. The icefields of Karakoram 
lie beyond the Himalayas, and extend up to the watershed between 
Central Asia and India. They are the most extensive fields of ice 
outside the Polar Regions, und are extremely difficult to get at. 
Much expense and patient organization have to be lavished upon 
an expedition before it can safely penetrate into their fastnesses. 
‘The explorations were made in 1911 and 1912, but the publication 
of the results has been delayed by the war. We have them now 
in a sumptuous form, and with a fullness of detail which adds sub- 
stantially to the world’s knowledge of an almost virgin region. 


Everybody's Husband: a Play. By Gilbert Cannan. (Martin 
Secker. 2s. net.)—Mr. Cannan’s play is in reality a little tract on 
marriage, which amounts to something in the nature of an “ awful 
warning” to those women about to marry. But it is a brightly 
written tract and contains some amusing dialogue. 


The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, 1916 and 1917 
(H. Jenkins, 7s. 6d. net), has been published for the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empjre after an interval of two years in order, 
as we may say, to keep the University flag flying, though academic 
institutions have been rudely disturbed by the war and are in a 
very abnormal condition. Particulars as to the staffs of all the 
Universities of the Empire, in alphabetical order, are recorded in 
this use. 1 book. Hong Kong, for example, comes between Glasgow 
and the National University of Ireland, which is discreetly separated 
by a good many pages from the University of Dublin. 


The British Training School for Women Patrols and Police has 
sent us a copy of its Annual Report, which shows that the school 
has already trained and found posts for twenty-three qualified 
women in provincial towns and national factories. The school was 
founded and is managed by a Committee representing the British 
branch of the National Union of Women Workers, the Somerset 
Association for the Welfare of Women and Girls, and other societies. 
The demand for its trained workers is far greater than the supply. 
“ Educated and experienced women, from twenty-seven to forty- 
five, with good sight, hearing, and general health, height over 
5 ft. 3in., who are free to undertake this really national service, 
are asked to apply at once for full particulars to the Director, 
Miss W. O, G. Peto, at 77 Queen's Road, Bristol.’’ A qualified and 
tactful woman who desires to benofit hér own sex and raise the whole 
tone of street life could not choose a more useful career than this. 


To their excellent ‘“‘ Everyman's Library ’’ Messrs. Dent have 
added seven interesting volumes (ls. 6d. net each). The Selected 
Papers on Philosophy by the late William James will be welcomed 
by. many readers. It includes excerpts from his leading works, 
such as ‘“* What Pragmatism Means” from his best-known book, 
and a chapter on “ The Positive Content of Religious Experience.” 
At the present moment James's wise remarks on ‘‘ The Gospel 
to Relaxation "’ are specially valuable.’ He was thinking of the 
American ‘ hustler '’ when he wrote that ‘‘ eagemness, breathlessness, 
and anxiety are not signs of strength; they are signs of weakness 
and of bad co-ordination’; but his words apply equally to the 
case of a nation in a war which is now becoming a supreme test 
of nerves. The other additions are the racy, though not very 
accurate, Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz in two volumes, Maine’s 
Ancient Law, Duruy’s History of France—written half-a-century 
ago—in two volumes, and Nikolai‘ Gogol’s Taras Bulba, and other 
Tales, which should. increase the reputation in England of the 
first great Russian novelist, a native of t':6 Ukraine or Little Russia. 
Each work has an Introduction by a competent hand. 


The Determination of Farming Costs. ByC.S8.Orwin. (Clarendon 
Press. 5s. ncet.)—It is often said that farmers keep no accounts, 
the implication being that business methods cannot be applied to 
agriculture. Mr. Orwin's book, produced for the Oxford Institute 
for Research in Agricultural Economics, shows that this is not true. 
Farm accounts can be kept with no great expenditure of time 
or thought if the right methods are adopted. Mr. Orwin’s task 
is to show what these methods should be; he illustrates his con- 
clusions by a detailed analysis of the records of twenty farms 
in England and Scotland in 1915. As he says, it is of the first 
importance that we should know the exact cost of producing 
wheat, meat, and milk on our farms if we are to frame a sound 
agricultural policy. 





Out of Their Own Mouths. (D. Appleton andCo. 5s. net.)—This well- 
arranged coHection of the ‘‘ utterances of German rulers, statesmen, 
savants, publicists, journalists, poets, business men, party leaders, 
and soldicrs ”’ about the war is most instructive, and deserves to 
be widely read. It is a powerful counterblast to the Pacificist 
agitation, which is based on the assumption that Gcrmany’s leaders 








are honest in their professed desire for a reasonable peace. Ag 
judged by their own words, the directors of German policy have 
in no wise abandoned their demands for other nations’ territory, 
though they now use the word “guarantees” instead of “ annexa. 
tions’ as in the early months of the war. Mr. William Roscos 
Thayer in a brief Introduction sums up “ military Prussianism » 
as “cruelty and mondacity,” and his verdict is borne out by 
the contents of this valuable little book. 





Political Portraits. By Charles Whibley. (Macmillan and Co, 
7s. 6d. net.}—Mr. Whibley includes in his portrait-gallery Wolsey, 
Shakespeare as “‘ patriot and Tory —a dosignation which is Both 
unhistorical and fantastic—Clarendon, Burnet, Newcastle, Fox, 
Melbourne, Sir James Graham, Peel and his opponents, and the 
late Duke of Devonshire, as well as Frederick of Prussia, the Tsar 
Alexander, Talleyrand, Metternich, and Napoleon. Mr. Whibley’s 
essays are always readable, though they are too often biassed by his 
inveterate Toryism. In Metternich, however, even Mr. Whibley 
recognizes a kind of super-Tory who ruined himself by his excessive 
fear of progress. 








Messrs. Stanford have issued an excellent and timely map of 
Palestine (2s. 6d.), on a scale of eight miles to the inch, with an 
inset map of the country round Jerusalem, now occupied by General 
Allenby’s troops. The map does not show any railway connecting 
Jerusalem with the Hedjaz lino, though the connexion is said, 
on doubtful authority, to have been made. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 


Ashmand (J. M.), Ptolemy's Tetrabiblos, 8vo...............- (Foulsham) net 
Barkley (Christina A.), The Shack on Cedar Creek, cr 8vo...... (McKelvie) net 
Bishop (Constance E. » A Vision Splendid, cr 8vo...... (Heath & Crantons net 
Bjérnson (B.), Arnijot Gelline, cr 8vo.............. (Oxford Univ, Press) net 
Broca(A.), After- 5 fiects of Wounds of Bones and Joints (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Buxton (Lue cts Hay Harvest, and other Poems, cr 8vo.......... (J. Lane) net 
Cable(A. Mil red), ‘Fuldiment of a Dream of Pastor Hsi’s ..(Morgan & Scott) net 
Cannan(G.), Noel: Epicin Ten Cantos : , Introductory. .(G. Richards) net 
Church in the ak. (The): Essays, ed, by F, B, Macnutt. .(Macmillan) net 
Davies (J, C.), A Consuming Fire cr 8VO ..........00ceeeeeee (Headley) net 
Dixon (J.), A Preacher’s Half-Century, cr 8vo Kelly) net 
Ewing (W.), From Gallipoli to Baghdad, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Grayl (D.), Pillow Dust Ditties, cr 8vo (Blackwell) net 
Gunther (R, T.), “yy on Agricultural Damage by Vermin and Birds in Norfolk 
and Oxfordshire 1916, 8vo Oxford Univ, Press) net 
Harris(P. W.), The Maintenance: of Wireless Telegraph a cr 8vo 
(Wircless Press) net 
Hayden (A.), Chats on Old Clocks, cr 8v0..........00000005 (F. Unwin) net 
Kecagerqevich (Princess Alexis), For the Better Hour, 18mo. .(Constable) net 
Lee (J.), Work-a-Day Warriors: Poems, 8v0.............++. (J. Murray) net 
Liston (Maud Renner), 8. George for England, and other Pocms, cr 8vo 
(Heath & Cranton) net 
Macfie (R. C.), The Romance of the Human Body, cr 8vo...... (W. Gardner) net 
Maclean (N.) & Sclater (J. R. P.), God and the Soldiers, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3 
MacMillan (C.), Canadian bang Te, Bs. 00.0eécessnckans (J. Lane) net 12,6 
Marriot (C.), Augustus John, fol W. D: awson) net 6 
« yo (Lt.-Col, J, W. B. ) & Seth (Sir F.), The Indian Corps in France, 
REPO eb eeadacasecaccdeabeedcecesesotacesenecosoossos (J. Murray) net 10/6 
ssare, Songs by Fighting Men: Soldicr Poéts, 2nd Series... .(E. a net 2/6 
Morriss (H, ¥), Two Brave Brothers, 8v0...........0s-e00: (R, James) net 10,6 
Parfit (J. T.), y Bone Druzes of Lebanon & Bashan (Hunter & Longhurst) net 5,0 
Parrott (Sir E.), The Children’s Story of the War, Vol. VII., 8vo (Nelson) net 46 
Pope-Hennessy (Mrs.), Madame Roland: a Study in Revolution (Nisbet) net 16,0 
Randall (S.), An A.B.C, of the Old Science of Astrology, cr 8vo (Foulsham) net 2 6 
Richards (Madeleine Grant), Three Little Adventurers, cr 8vo (G. Richards) net 2 6 
Rockwell (F. F.), Around the Year in the Garden, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 10 0 
Roger (N.), The Victim’s Return, cr 8v0O.........-.eeeeeeees (Constable) net 2,6 
Staining and Polishing, cr 8VO.........ceeeeeeeceeeeseees (Evans Bros.) net 3/6 
Stuart- Young (J, M.), The Iniquitous Coaster: Jack O’Dazis’ Autobiography, 
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OP TD occddecernncccdeccccccoccssaenscoceccesscsichite Stockwell) net 5/0 
Thibierge (G.), Syphilis and the Army, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Tighe (H.), The Sheep Path, cr 8vO...........- cece eeeeeees (Westall) net 60 


Turguet-Milnes (G.), Some Modern Belgian Writers: er Svo..(H. Muirhead) net 3,6 
Vincent (H.) é Muratet (L.), Dysontery, Asiatic Cholera, and Exanthematic 
Typhus, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Vincent (H.) & Muratet (L.), Typhoid Fever and Puratyphoid Fevers, cr 8vo 
Hedder & Stoughton) net 
Vogel-Jorgensen (T.), Rasputin, Prophet, Libertine, Plotter....(F. Unwin) net 3.6 
Williams(W. W.), Moral Theology of the Sacrament of Penance (Mowbray) net 6/0 
Willis (8. J.), A Short nag = Elementary Mathematics and their Application 
to WirelesS Telegraphy, 8Vv0............--cseseeeees (Wireless Press) net 3/6 
Willis (W. N.), ‘The Grip of the Venereal Microbe, cr 8vo..(T. W. Laurie) net 3/5 


LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE 


CATALOGUE 
FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris. 
BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT 


British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. - The onl 
Astronomical Regulators, 


Grand Prize awarded for 
Chronographs, anJ 
NEW CATA, TA pore fr li 
a on plici aT 
ia 53 ae CG. Ltd., 
Makers of the Great oR Clock, Big Ben. 
61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 5. 
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in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
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December 15, 1917.) 
Hurried Meals and Indigestion 


In these days most of us have to get through our meals as quickly 
as possible, and, in consequence, suffer from Indigestion, which 
seriously impairs our efficiency. 

A thoroughly reliable and harmless remedy for digestive disorders 
is provided by Savory & Moore in Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges. 
They relieve the stomach of Acidity caused by food fermentation 
and restore the digestive organs to healthy activity. They are 
specially good for Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, &c. 

TESTIMONY.—“I am writing to inform you that I think Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges are really wonderful. Even in the most violent attacks of 
Indigestion I find that one Lozenge gives instant relief. The nature of my work 
often necessitates the taking of my meals as quickly as possible and moving about 
rapidly immediately afterwards, yet I never fear Indigestion if I take a Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenge. have given Lozenges to several of my friends, and they 
are all as pleased as I am with them. ” 





— 


I am indeed very grateful to you. 

“Mrs. ‘8.’ has much pleasure in testifying to the efficacy of Dr. Jenner’s 
Absorbent Lozenges. After trying the sample box she found relief, and at once 
got a box,as she is often obliged to take her meals hurriedly, They relieve the 
feeling of Fulness after eating, also Flushed Face.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE : 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 





—— 


DON’T CASH YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 





£2 10/- Dividend will double your 
holding of War Stock and produce 
#100 new money for the War. 


Write for particulars to 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 

142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 
or to any of its Agents. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
ST, ANDREWS, 


LIFTON BANK SCHOOL: 


The above BOYS’ SCHOOL is for SALE or LEASE, Immediate Entry, 
Accommodation for 60 Boarders, 


Apply EDWARD COWAN & CO., Solicitors, Dundee. 








f{\HE MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD are prepared 
to receive Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security 
of their BONDS, at Interest at the rate of £5 7s, 6d, per centum, per annum, payable 
half-yearly, for periods as may be arranged, Communications to be addressed to 
A. Dranfield, Treasurer, Dock Office, Liverpool. 
ALFRED CHANDLER, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Dock Office, Liverpool. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


Geunty BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


WANTED, in JANUARY, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take charge of Physical 
Training and Remedial Exercises at the Girls’ High School, and to supervise Physical 
Training in the Elementary Schools, 

Initial salary according to qualifications and experience. Scale £100-£150, 

Applications, containing all neccssary particulars, and enclosing copics of not more 
than three recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned not later than 
December 29th, 1917, 

Education Offices, 

King Street, Wigan. 


December 11th, 1917, 
pBrszton FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY.— 
Wanted, CHIEF ASSISTANT (Male or Female), experienced in all branches 
of library bor nee before end of December, stating age, qualifications, experi- 
+ pew and salary requ red, to the LIBRARIAN, Harris Free Public Library, Preston, 
Lanes, 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
The Council invite applications for a LECTURESHIP which will be vacant 
at Easter, 1918. Candidates should be trained teachers with an Honours Degree, 
and should offer two, if possible, of the following subjects: Mathematics, English, 
History, French, Geography. Salary £150, with board and residence throughout 
the year.— Applications (five copies), including three recent testimonials and names 
of two references, should be sent to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge, before January 15th, 


B OROUGH OF LOWESTOFT. 
HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 











GEO, H. MOCKLER, 
Director of Education, 








WANTED, January 15th, a GRADUATE MISTRESS (temporary) for the Lowes- 
toft Municipal Secondary School. Salary at the rate of £140 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, experience, and qualifications, together with copies of 
recent testimoniais, to be sent —— to 


EATTIE NICHOLSON, 
ee NS Ee os Town Clerk, Lowestoft, _ 
I ENT EDUCATION 
COUNTY SCHOOL 


COMMITTEE. 
FOR GIRLS, FOLKESTONE, 
WANTED, in January, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach French and some 
general form subjects, Salary according to qualifications and expericnce, 
Application forms may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
December, 1917. FRAS, W. CROOK, Secretary. 


wECRETARIAL POSITION, preferably in connection with 
Philanthropic or Propaganda Work, desired by ORGANISER OF PROVED 
CAPACITY and experience of affairs; review writer and experienced lecturer, 
Highest references,—Apply Box 829, The Spectator,1 Wellington St,, Strand, W.C, 2, 
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ADY desires post as MATRON or HOUSE-MISTRESS in 
school or college. Experienced, reliable, Excellent testimonials,—Apply 

Box 828, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 
ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.— 
HOUSE MISTRESS required in April for DOMESTIC TRAINING HOUSE 
(22 students). Must offer practical experience of Housekeeping and of the teaching 

of Domestic Subjects. 

Apply fully to HEAD-MISTRESS, stating age, qualifications, and salary required. 





AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — WANTED, for 
January, a. CLASSICAL MASTER, able also to teach French, Salary 


£180-£200, according to Degree and capabilities —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School 


House, Wakefield. 
EQUIRED in the near future—a SOLE CHARGE or CURACY. 


4 London and country experience. Wife and self.—For fuller particulars, kindly 
address Box 830, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Ke LECTURES, : &c. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
Halls of Residence: 
WANTAGE HALL (Men). ST. ANDREW’S HALL (Women), 
ST. PATRICK’S HALL (Men). WESSEX HALL (Women), 
ST. GEORGE’S HOSTEL (Women). 

The College provides courses in Letters, Science, Agriculture, Dairying, Horti- 
culture, Fine Art, Handicrafts, Music, Commerce, and Domestic and other Technical 
Subjects, Students are ee na for London University Degrees and for College 
and other Diplomas and Certificates. 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, SCIENCE, AGRICULTURE, 
FINE ART, AND MUSIC, 

An EXAMINATION for Major Open Scholarships in Arts (of £65 per annum), 
Science (of £69 per annum), and Agriculture (of £49 per annum), also for a Minor 
Open Scholarship in Agriculture (of £24 per annum), and a St, Andrew's Hall Scholar- 
ship in Science (of £40 per annum, open to women), will be held at the College on 
April 19th to 23rd, 1918, Candidates must be prepared to read for a London Degree, 
Entries must be sent in by March 15th, 1918. 

An OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in Fine Art, of £30 per annum, will be offered for 
competition in June, 1918, Entrics must be sent in by June 19th, 1918. 

An EXAMINATION for one or more Scholarships in Music, cach of about £26 per 
annum, will be held at the College on July 11th, 1918, Entries must be sent in by 
June 27th, 1918, 

The above-mentioned Scholarships are tenable at the College for not more than 
three years from October, 1918, and (with the exception of the St, Andrew's Hall 
Scholarship) are open to men and women, Further particulars of the a 
and prospectuses of the College, may be obtained from the Registrar, University 


College, Reading. 

oe ee RR ee. ee 

LS eileen PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 8.W. 11. 











THREE YEARS’ TRAINING for Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, 
Games, &c. Fee, £75 for the complete Course. 
P a YEAR'S TRAINING in Swedish Remedial Exercises, Massage, &c. Fee 
rom £25. 

NEW COURSES BEGIN in JANUARY, 10918. Full particulars on application 
to the SECRETARY. 


ECTURE and MUSIC.—Theosophical Society, Christmas Eve, 
Steinway Hall (Lower Seymour 8&t.), 6p.m. punctually. Mr, D, N. Dunlop, 

“ The Light which Lighteth Every Man.”” Reading from Chiristian Scriptures, Mr. H. 
Baillie Weaver, Mr. Arthur Beckwith’s Trio, Admissionfree, Visitors cordially invited, 








rMHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
LORD SHAW OF DU 


ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. JNFERMLINE, 
Principal : 
e Miss H. C. GREENE. 
Vice-Principal : 


Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opencd in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are pespaned as teachers of Sciontific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. ‘Ihe College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


QIOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principa 








id: is —A. ALEXANDER 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Separate Courss, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Kemedial Gymnastics. ealth Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bettens.— Praca, jas STANSFELD. Students are 


M 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schoote. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 


Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








TO GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Danging in all its branehes, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 
Inclusive Fees £110 r annum. 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 





JJROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training re for Teachert. Chairman: Rt, 

Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: r. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


{ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Eseentially 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. 
consideration. long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. 
begins 18th January, 1918. 
Illustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


Oe LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
, FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 


Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—-For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
RIVATE COACHING.—Tutor of very long experience gives 


lessons daily at pupils’ own houses, Coaching for the Public Schools, Army 
and Navy, Classics, Mathematics, English, French grammar, and general subjects, 
Successful with backward boys. Would consider permanent appointment, igh 
yeferences,—Apply by letter to ‘‘S, R.,” 4 Portland Mansions, 3, Norwood, 8,E. 











ractical training. 
Individual 
Spring Term 
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OURNEMOUTH—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, ery & eee entry), London 
aad other Exams. Large modern house, 200° 200 y 


Apply Stirling House, , Manor Road, Bournemouth. 





UTTON VALENCE SOHOOL 
Motor from Matdstone.—-Com Modern School Build 
Houses (1911); papoene howe, &c., for juniors; situation ideal pme 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars trom Rev. Ww" 
HOLDGATE, M.A. ; 


(founded 1576). 








q GABRIELLE CLAY (Sir John Hare’s Medallist, 1917) 
will give 7 in Elocution, Voice Production, &c., to Schools, Classes, or 


aes oo ences on application.—19a Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


{COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN. Equable climate. Beautifully situated in its own 
modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. 0 “den 
ye ens. -  gaaa sia saaala cag ic Science. All games, 
en 8 
seioating Jat ete., from the PRINCIPALS. 


ASEBOURNE. —The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
Class Boarding ——- Every Home Comfort. Public Le nagar er 
JGymoasivn, Sw a, * Specialities— Languages, Painting. 

fatire "charge if Resident atron. 


H. I “a alli copy Fhg, phew” 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


pal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “ Watford 616,” 
LL teeEerr SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term a 2 on an, January 17th. 
on — Miss MACRAE MOTR. 




















D, 








facilities for learning French 
age ye good and liberal 





; health ;_ games —For Prospectus 
Src, Ee Sood, an tlcndea), Printipal i 
S 7: FREBeuI xX $8 0H O OL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn Term, 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Princi : Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rato 
Modern Education. Premises 5; y built tor a School. Large Pla: -felds and 
Rink. con Hockey, Tenn , Cricket, Swimming, &o. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY npeD,. ee NGHAM. 

a ne G. TA TON YOUNG, M.A. 

ion for the diniversition ; weed Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
a. from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, HAMP- 
4 STEAD, N.W.3.—High-Class Boardi po-Saodt for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thor modern 

b Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Tennis, Net-ball, &c. In consequence of the Air Raids on London the above school 
will be transferred in January to ee Dorset so a convenient house, with 
good grounds, has been secured, overlooking the ba. 


V\HE DOWNS s0m00L. SEAFORD 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville , Oxford. 
Beados oh from Downs and sea. A third house has just been o; janet tee 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic 


Oe ee pl 





oe Wante poopaped 
8 pre 
Healthy staation. 





SUSSEX.—* PINERURST™ x 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 


—~— 600 and 700 feet above sea re 
ae H. T. NEILL, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Mise M. NNELL (trained b: y Mme. “Gsterbers). —Prospectus on application. 
\T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

‘Thorough General Modern Education on Public School Lines—Preparation for 
University, Music, and O. and C. Joint Board Examinations, es apne Buildings 
and Grounds. Bracing Climate. On the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
Eleven Miles from Stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket, and Tennis. SPRING TERM Begins 
on FRIDAY, January 1ith.—Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL’ OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 

which contains in a form the new Kegulations, with full illustrated 

description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publica- 
pt.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


C= for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 

Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term — 16th January, 1918, 
Age of entry, 13} up to 15. Nominations to Royal val College, Dartmouth. 
Terms £80 per —— —Apply Messrs. DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 
eburch Buildings, E . 8. 


ELSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March. 
Partieulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public Schooi Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four lea Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 




















bull , incl Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 

Foo Cricket, Athletics, Swimming,’ Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
£ ps July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A. Head Maste 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head-Master, 

Cc. Il. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 


Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the 

of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has se mote. 0 
Louses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


-* oe 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
seek te ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be 
For __ For particulars apply | to WILLIAM §&. LEE, Head-Master. 


FRASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President : The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8, WILLIAMS, oo 4. late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby oo cial Army and Enginee: 7 ‘Physleal 
Drill compulsory for the wholc ~t y Cadet corps. New buildings, a and 
fives courts, s bath, &c, IMxhibitions for Sons of O Ly 





G &E. 
Offered in 





or from the CLERK, 53, Palace Street, 5.W. 
AUTHORS, 


TYPEWRITING, &o. 
Tx TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Rn W. 1 (Gerrard — Pg yf iy pret eave 
UTHORS.—We are pre to consider MSS. of an subject 
that will interest the Geet, Se pices in book or pamphiet form.— 
KIBBLE & CO., 18 Berners London, W. 1 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. shee 
(JHOlcH OF SCHOOLS AND TUToRs. 


Advice free of charge 1 be given b: 
MESSRS. ag ee SrHRING AND CO., 

86 Sackville Street, Piccad’ illy, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites a; rt pom ualified ladies who 

looking for a ESSES 











- or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
. O CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
Sets Parents can obtain (free ee ° ) reliable 
~~ eer Béneaticnal 
particulars of 
& thelr requ irre ,* of pupils, ccna ful preferred, range 
of fees, a 


pyrene. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
en, - Agente, who are largely res ble for the 
teaching staffs of the most s and thus able 
to information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


Offices—158-162 OX¥FO , LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

sro ATOM, rede ete Meee ce Paar noes 

an ng ( ) prospec- 

TRUSTWORTHY INFO TION. F oo 














Phen a. “patdy, tu diutit pe oat Anode. mn 00g de Street, yn ty ret 
Telephone : 5053 iain 
HOTELS, HYDROS, do. 
OUT H DEVON = 2 wee oO, 


BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, ur. TEIGNMOUTH. 


MAXIMUM 


For reat and change In quiet and 
beautiful country surroundings. 


OF WINTER SUNSHINE. 


For illustrated eee # write PROPRISTOR, 





QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000 
HASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster ' Place, Strand, W.0. 2 


JRESIDENT ‘PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED booklet des describing 
the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalids, 
Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr, A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar | Square, London, W.C. 2 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Ir1sx Pornt. Limerrox. [nisi 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 








Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presehts. Selection 
Co. ¢ Cot Ne . Direct ‘ed and LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 





RTIFICIAL, TEETH (old) BOUGHT, “any ny condition, 6d. per 
tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. on silver, 3s. on gold, 83. on platinum. Cash by 
return or offer SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 





RTICLES OF JEWELLERY, any description (broken or 
otherwise), bought. Cash by return or offer made on examination, as it is 
im ible to estimate value without. Highest market value guaranteed, Jf offer 
not accepted, goods returned post free. Strictly genuine 
8. CANN & CO., 694 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. Esta. 1850. 


ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. ~ Before 
selling make sure of their — Ao wri for FREE BOOKLET, which 


explains very Co! the value of any artificial teeth. Kindly mention The Spectator. 
E. Wis, 29 LONDO: STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. “ 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Persons wishing 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial bu If forwarded by post, value 
per r return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 
mce) for particulars and 


250 PRIZE.—Send pestege ve 
copy of “HOW TO M ON TH YOUR PEN” (Learnto Earn) 
by ‘writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven erect, Strand, London 


APPEALS. 


YHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.O. 
Patron: H.M. Tus Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NES&- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Secretary: Goprraey H. Hamrrox. 



































Treasurer. THE EaRL OF HARROWBY. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commoniy known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, Me 7, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGAGIES, 
406 Beds for Sick and Wounded Soldiers and Civilian Patients. 
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LEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). 


DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


LL YOUR AGCUMULATIONS 


FOR 





MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


E. 1 


WAPPING, LONDON, 


Established 


1875. 











A TON OF COAL 
FOR 2/6 


Scientist’s Wonderful Discovery which Enables 
Everyone to Save Large Sums in Weekly 
Housekeeping. 





Remarkable Offer to Enable Every Householder to 
Test the Splendid Economic Advantages 
of “ Seldonite,” which at a cost of 
2/6 only Makes One Ton 
of Coal go as far 
as Two. 





: The introduction of the wonderful chemical compound ‘“‘ Seldon- 

ite,” which doubles the “life”? of coal, or, in other words, cuts 

in half the coal bill, is resulting in something like a sensation 
At this time, when every penny of housekeeping counts, ‘ Sel- 





} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| more so because servants are pleased when “‘ Seldonite ” 
| 
| 


| tions, to all readers for only 2s. 6d. 
| ever, must be sent within the next few days. 





























The name 


The Man's Chotce in Cigarettes 


‘Nestor’? on your Cigarette is 


the mark of quality famous all round the 


world. The 


Egyptian 


Government stamp 


on every box and packet of ‘‘ Nestor”’ is the 


guarantee of the 


True 


Egyptian Cigarette. 


Nestors are made in Cairo of selected Turkish 


leaf. For 35 years the choice of those whose 
judgment counts. 
SOME POPULAR PRICES : 
SURFINE : EXTRA FINE: 
Mince: 10, 1/-; 20, 2/-; Mince: 25,8/-; 100, 11/6. 
25, 2/6: 50, 5/-:3 Petit : 100, 13 -. : 
100, 9/11. Moyen: 25, 3/9; 100, 14/6. 
Petit: 25, 3/-; 100, 11/6. GOLD TIPPED (Ladies) : 
yen: 25,3/5; 100,13/3. ueen: 25,3/5; 100, 13/-. 
— : ing : 25, 3/11; ee te 
i : Setos Amber (Orientally 
NEW EXCELSIOR (Milder): perfumed): 10, 1/10; 
10, 103d. ; 25, 2/1. 20, 3/8; 50, 9/-; 100, 
50, 4/-; 100, 8/-. 17/9. 


Nestor Cigarettes 


(True Egyptian) 
World. 


NESTOR GIANACLIS LT. 


CAIRO AND LONDON, 





At all High-class Tobacconists throughout the 











ren 





———$_—_———— 





donite ** proves a veritable blessing, for warmth is almost as im- 


| portant as food. 


£10 Saved During Coal Fire Season. 


Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen 





| or drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and hottest fires they wish, 
| and yet make one scuttleful of coal treated with ‘* Seldonite ’’ go 


as far as two ordinary ones. 

A saving such as this is, of coursé, greatly appreciated, all the 
: is used, 
for fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is practically 
no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or large your coal bill, you can effect a 
wonderful saving by using “ Seldonite,’’ and if you usc, say, two 


| tons of coals a month you can save at least £10 during the coal 


fire season. 


testing “‘ Seldonite”’ in their own homes the proprietors have 
decided for a short while to send post free the full-size 4s. box. 
(sufficient to treat one ton of coal, coke, or slack), with full direc- 
Orders and remittances, how- 
Five boxes will be 
forwarded (whilst this offer Jasts) for only 10s., or 11 boxes for 20s. 


| . . . 
| In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity. of 
| 


A Most Remarkable Success. 


Already ‘“‘ Seldonite ” has found thousands of users who appre- 
ciate its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, and testify 
to their appreciation by constant repeat orders. 

Among the many distinguished users of “ Seldonite ’ 

Susan, Countess of Southesk. Lord Sydenham. , 
Victoria, Countess of Yarborough. Sir H. F. Norbury, E.C.B. 
Lucy, Countess of Egmont. Lady Renshaw. 
Viscountess Templeton. Sir Wm. Clark. 

Lady George Loftus. Sir Beethom Whitehead. 
Lady George Hamilton. Louisa, Lady Walker. 
Lady Hayes. Sir C. Mackworth. 

Lady J. M. Westland. Lady Warwick. 

Ada, Lady Bromley. Sir H. H. Wombwell, Bart. 
Earl of Loudoun. Dowager Countess De La Warr, 





are ;.— 








Brigadier-General Marshal. 
Bishop of Newcastle. 
Dowager Lady Queensberry. 
Lady Watkins. 

Sir Wm. C. Dunbar. 
Viscount Elibank. 

Lady Stanford. 

General Lock. 

Lady Lubbock. 

Sir N. Kennedy. 

General Carey. 

Lady Strathallan, 

Lady Dilke. 

Sir H. Richell. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Neligan. 
Surgeon-General Hamilton. 
Hon. Mrs. Trefusis. 
General Beeching. 

Lord Howard of Glossop. 
Sir J, Pender, Bart. 

Lady Maclean. 

Dowager Lady Glanusk. 
General Robinson. 

Sir George Wolseley. 

Hon. Cecil Parker. 
Dowager Lady Ashbourne. 
Lady Hutton. 

Sir Bertram Dawson. 
Lord Sinclair. 

Hon. Mrs. Warburton. 
Hon, Mrs. Tremayne. 
Lady Strachie. 


** Seldonite ” 


| 


Sir J. Roper Parkington. 
Lady Bridport. 

Hon. Mrs. Henniker. 
Lord Francis Hope. 
Lady John Hay. 
Rear-Admiral Madden. 
Dowager Countess of Donoughmore. 
The Marquis of Sarzana. 
Lady Johnson. 

Lady Graham. 

Lady Franklin. 

Lady Dawson. 

Count Wingersky. 
General Warren. 

Sir C. Shaw. 

Sir Squire Bancroft. 
General Stuart. 

Lady Hewitt. 

Hon. H. Stanhope. 
Lady Duff. 

Sir Robert Thomson. 
Lady Napier of Magdala. 
Lady Swan. 

His Hon. Judge Bray. 
Vice-Admiral Rolleston. 
Sir A. Legard, Bart. 
Lady Campbell. 

Sir H. Vansittart-Neale. 
Sir Frederick Wilson. 
Hon. Mrs. W. Herbert. 
Sir Chas. Blane. 
General Campbell. 


is easily used, and is alike suitable for factory, 











| hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, drawing-room, or dainty fiat. 
Tt does not smell; there are no fumes. It is perfectly healthy. 
Indeed, no one knows that it is in use except that the fire burns 

| consistently, warmly, cosily, and brightly without any attention. 
| To take advantage of the special offer made above, reaclers 
should send remittances of 2s. 6d. for the full-size 4s. box (sufficient 
| for one ton of Coal, Coke, or Slack), or 10s. for five boxes, or 20s. 
for 1] boxes, addressing their letters to 


Seldonite Laboratories, Ltd., 
(Dept. 49), Vine Street, Clerkenwell Read, London, E.C. 1. 
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The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 


Patrons: THE KiNG AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, London, E.O. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesdury Avonus, W.C. 














THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Hats cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/c Church Army,"’ payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 


Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 








CHRISTMAS 
is the 


Children’s Festival, 
therefore help the Orphan or unprotected children of our 


SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 
The 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 


has given homes to over 1,700 such children, 
Nearly 6,000 children now in its homes, 
Gifts gratefully received by 
PaeBeNDARY Rupotr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.” 


THE WAYSIDE CROSS SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT: The EARL of SHAFTESBURY. 

This Society has beon formed with the — of furthering the 
erection in our own country of those Waysids Crosses and 
Calvaries which are so familiar to the traveller in foreign lands. 

The present timo is thought peculiarly appropriate for the revival 
of this ancient practice, of which so many beautiful instances still 
remain to us. The eight of the shrines and crosses in France and 
Flanders standing so often unscathed in the midst of ruin has made 
a deep impression on the minds of many of our soldiers, and it is 
belioved that here in England, whether as memorials to the fallen or 
simply as recalling the great fact of our Redemption, their appeal 
would be no lesa. 

It is desired to extend the scope and membership of the Society, 
and those interested are invited to write to the Secrotary, at the 
Society's Office, 8 Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1, for further 
particulars, 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 


The POOR CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION, 


38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK UARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Established 1866. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. 
Patrons—THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBU RY AND YORK. 
President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Tho only Society of the kind which gives immediate assistance to the Clergy, 
their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in all oe of the Empire, At each Fort- 
nightly Meeting of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are distributed 
(besides valuable gifts of clothing), and a large fund is required to meet the ever- 
increasing appeals for help 

DONATIONS and ANNU AL SUBSCRIPTIONS wy GIFTS of CLOTHING 
of e. ery description will Le ost gratefully received b 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
The Society has uided over 37,000 cases of Clerical Distress. 











ie 


Extract from the Hague Peace Conjerence held in 
1907, to which Germany was a Signatory 
Power :— 


“PRISONERS OF WAR... MUST 
BE HUMANELY TREATED.” 


ERMANY has utterly failed to keep her 
part of .the conipact, and the testimony 
of our men who have been repatriated 

is that— 


“But for the parcels sent from 
home we would have starved.” 


"a 


O not forget our brave men who are 
D prisoners of war, and who, during the 
trying months we are now entering into, 

will more than ever need our help. 


Over 50,000 parcels have already been 
sent out by this Society, but more 
money is urgently required to meet 
the growing needs of our men. 


Kindly send a donation at once to 
Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 7 Savoy 
London, W.C. 2 


THE ROYAL. SAVOY ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 


Registered under the War Charities Act. 


Authorised by the Central Prisoners 
Committee. 


the 
Hill, 


War 
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‘The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof SirWalter Raleigh in the Times 








































NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 













White Label. Mild and Mediam. 
1 D. ] D. 
2 82 
Per oz. Per oz. 








This Tobseco ie also aupplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 

















P. 658 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britainand Ireland), Ltd. 
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confidence that the-people at home have not 
forgotten them. They troop towards the hut. 
Once inside the sense of comradeship is intensified. 
Here is everything they want—the atmosphere of 
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Xi A y Our very success 
3 (| } in the war ttself 
depends largely on 











_ France 


“Where is the Y.0%.C.A. hut?” will be one 
of thé first questions the women soldiers 
will ask, Think of them in a strange 
French town or Military Base —likely enough 
in the pouring rain—perhaps a little home- 
sick, a little lonely. 


Think of the difference it makes when they see 
the friendly sign of the Y,W.C.A. Gone is the 
sense of loneliness, and in its plate is a great % 


peaceful homeliness, the sense of being surrounded The huts must be erected at once. The winter is 
by thought and care for spiritual and mental, as coming on. The women are enlisting by thou- 
well as physical needs. Unfortunately many of | sands. Both Abroad and at Home, in Military 
them miay look in vain for that sign to-day. In camps and Munition centres the work of the 
many places, both here and in France, there are Y.W.C.A. must be pushed forward immedi- 
no huts erected yet. Just think of those girls as ately. Our very success in the war itself depends 
your own daughters and see what you would do. largely on the welfare of the women. Do not 
Would it not be everything in your power to send a small cheque if you can afford a substantial 
make them happy and comfortable, and to safe- one. Do not think your gift too small if you can 
guard them in every way? only afford a little. 
* 
‘What is Needed. 

25 Huts in France. Cost of each Hut £1,000. 100 Huts in England. Cost of each Hut £700. 
10 Huts in Munition Areas. 25 Hostels. 12 Clubs in London alone, and many more in other places. 
Please send a cheque for a complete Hut if possible. Smaller gifts will also be welcomed. Subscriptions or Donations should b> 
sent to the LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE, or to Miss PICTON-TURBERVILL, 26, George St., Hanover Sq., London W.1!. 
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Y.1:C.A. Subscription Form 













the welfare of the 
Wwome;}l. Do not 
send a small 
cheque ¢ you can 
afford a substan- 
tial one. Do not 
think your gift too 
small if you can 
only afford a little. 
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Please send 
a Cheque I enclose & 
to-day. Name 


SPECTATOR. 





To the Lord Sydenham of Combe, 26, George St., Hanover Sq., London, W.1. 
“SEE ee as my subscription to the *funds of the ¥.W.C.A. 


Poe eeeUC OPTI U Cee eeSU CECE ees) 


*You may, if you wish, ear-mark this subscription for ‘‘ Munition Workers’ Fund," ** Women's Auxiliary Army Corps Fund,” or “‘ General Fund,” 
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ALL THE IMPORTANT 
BOOKS OF THE DAY 


are conveniently arranged and 
classified for inspection at the 
largest bookshop in the world. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


are separately shown, and there 
is a special room reserved for 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


If unable to visit this interesting 
exhibition, write for the Catalogue. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


FOR THE BEST BOOKS 
of the Season see our 
New Catalogue now ready. 
Post free on ar ication to 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 
LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 
Invite Inspection of thelr large and varied Stock, 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty Years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New, 
On SATURDAY we remain open until 5.30 p.m. 


“ON THE REMAINDER OF OUR 
FRONT.” 


By PRIVATE 940. 2s. 6d. net. 


Court Journal,—“ Has many things to tell which the average War book omits,”’ 
Globe.—" Very true to life.” Graphic.—* Well written, realistic.” Oxford Maga- 
eine.—" We recommend all our readers to buy this book,’ 


HARRISON & SONS, 45 Pall Mall, 8.W. 
FINE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 
XA ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
a will SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
pone AS 1, on Monday, December 17th, and three following days, at ONE o'clock 
precisely 
Fine BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the second portion of valuable 
»ooks selected from the Ifbrary of the late Rt, Hon. the Barl of Mexbor (sold by 
order of the executors), i a fine collection of early French and Italian Works, 
many being beautifully Ulustrated and in fine carly bindings; First Editions of 
eminent English Authors ; other Properties, containing a large and im nt collec- 
tion of Rare Books and "Tracts —y iting to America; valuable iuminated 
ae on Vellum; Early Prin Books ; a collection of Portraits to illustrate 
Rryan’s Dictionary of Painters; Byron's Hours of Idleness, and English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, extra-illustrated; a Copy of the Second Follo Shakespeare ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher, First Collected lon, &o, 
May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may bo had, 


OOK BARGAINS.—Write for my New Catalogue of Books 

in all Branches of Literature, New as Published, now red at Greatly 

Redueed Prices. Literature, Sclence, History, Travel, Biography, and Fiction.— 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


OOKS.—Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 10 vols., hf. morocco, 1908, 

£4 4s.; another, 1904, £3 3s. ; ffers’ Marks and M ms on Pottery 

and Porcelain, 1912, £2 2a.; The Dome Complete Set, 1897-1900, £2 2s.; McFall’s 
Beautiful Children, 8s. ; McCarthy’s Irish Land and Irish Liberty, 4s. ; Jebb’s Small 
Holdiags of England, $s. éd.; Sands’ — of the uinade, coloured ve 
12s. 6d., pub. 24s. ; W. B. Yeats’ Collected orks, 8 vols., £2 15s.; George Moore's 
The Brook Kerith, L.P., Signed by the Author, £2 10s.; Lawrence, Elizabethan 
Playhouse and other Studies, 2 vols., 158.; MacDonagh, Thomas Campion and the 
Artof English Poetry, Presentation Copy from the Author, £3 8s. ; 100,000 books in 
stock. Catal on application. Wanted, Children’s Encyclo; , 8 vols. ; 26s. off. 
—EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright , Birmingham. 




















SOQTHING AS AN OLD-TIME MELODY 


spinet 


CIGARETTE 
12% 20 “se cs8y 


_| Spinet Mixture G22 172...) 


Fi Old Virginia, 
Cork-Tipped. Ovals. 








THE PEARL | 


By G. WINIFRED TAYLOR 
6/- 


A new novel by one of the authors of Chantemerie and 
The Vision Splendid. 


SKETCHES IN VERSE 


By M. C. STRACHEY 
Illustrated, with a Foreword by FREDERIC HARRISON. 
3/- net 
§| The Hon. Mrs. Strachey has long been an insatiable haunter of 


beautiful retreats on the Continent and in our own country, and 
her verses will come as a refreshment to many in these war-days. 


THE SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 


WRITTEN DOWN BY THEIR MOTHER, 
PAMELA GLENCONNER 
3/6 net 


§| Lady Glenconner has here collected many delightful anecdotes 
of her clever children, one of whom, the late Lieut. E. Wyndham 
Tennant, made his name by his book “‘ Worple Flit,” the proofs 
of which he passed for press on the eve of his last battle. His 
first poems, composed at a very early age, are reprinted in this 


volume, 
THE BUBBLE 
AND OTHER POEMS 
By WILLOUGHBY WEAVING 
Author of The Star Fields. 
4/6 net 


| “ He eeans to be a master. ;: . and the time must coms 
when he will have achieved his ambition.’"—The Morning Post. 


B. H. BLACKWELL 


OXFORD, BROAD STREET. 


— 


OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Eplo. 
The Epic of God and the Devil. The Epic of the Empire. The Epic ot 
Charlemagne. The Epic of London. The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. The 
grea test poems of the time. 2s. 6d. each.—_ FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road. 


= = 


A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 


E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the ‘‘ Spzcraror.” 

Send £1 8s. 2d. to the Manager, The ‘‘ Speczatror,”’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as.often as desired by the despatch of e 
posteard to the Manager. 

















Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad for £1 10s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The ‘ Srzcraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.O. 2.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom ee ee ee ee ut Om 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. £110 6 





To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.6. 2. 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
‘* SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 


ee eee eee eee eee eT 
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Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn Announcements 
~ THE WORKS OF ALGERNON SWINBURNE _ 


POPULAR EDITIONS THE “GOLDEN PINE” SERIES 


Each vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, limp covers, 6s. net. 
Allso sets complete in box, cloth, 17s. 6d. net; leather, 2 guineas net. 











I.—POEMS AND BALLADS. First Series. IlIl.—SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. 
Il.—POEMS AND BALLADS. Second and Third Series. IV.—ATALANTA IN CALYDON AND ERECHTHEUS. 
V.—TRISTRAM F LYONESSE. 


Note :—Mr. Heinemann will also issue very shortly a new reprint of the Poetical Works iri 6 volumes, 
price 36s. net the set. 


Poetry and Belles Lettres 














By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. WAR POETRY 

THE SECRET OF NARCISSE WAR POEMS 

Popular Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. | By R. E. VERNEDE. (Second Large Edition.) 8s. 6d. net. 
FATHER AND SON FAIRIES AND FUSILIERS 

Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. By Captain ROBERT GRAVES. 8s. Gd. net. 
COLLECTED POEMS One Vol. 5s. net: | THE OLD HUNTSMAN and other Poems, 
COLLECTED ESSAYS Six Vols. Each 6s. net. | Ry STEGFRIED SASSOON. (2nd Imp.) 5s. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net, 


JR SYMONS 
By JOHN MASEFIELD: 35. 6d. net each a Ae _ Ee 














, TRISTAN AND ISEULT Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
oor FAITHFUL % pay — TRAGEDIES Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
DAUBER A Poem. By LAURENCE HOPE. 

THE DAFFODIL FIELDS A Poem. THE GARDEN OF KAMA Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
PHILIP THE KING and other Poems. INDIAN LOVE Demy 8vo. bs. net, 
LOLLINGDON DOWNS and other Poems. STARS OF THE DESERT Demy 8vo. 6s. net 





BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS TALES OF FLANDERS 


Richly Illustrated in Colour and Line by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. Demy 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


SERBIAN FAIRY TALES | 2s" 3.0% sry 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S ILLUSTRATIONS 








At 6s. net. At 15s. net. 
THE ALLIES’ FAIRY BOOK THE RING OF THE NIBLUNGS 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL Vol. I.—Rhinegold and The Valkyrie. 


Vol. Il.—Siegfried and The Twilight of the Gods, 





ESOP’S FABLES THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 

MOTHER GOOSE: A Book of Nursery Rhymes) ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK of PICTURES 
RIP VAN WINKLE (Popular Edition.) RIP VAN WINKLE 

UNDINE 7s. 6d. net. « Library Edition. With 50 Colour Plates.) 








A MISJUDGED MONARCH By Sir H. IMBERT-TERRY, Bt. Demy 8vo. 
Beautifully TIilustrated. 15s. net. 





New War Books Now Ready 


THE OLD FRON T LINE By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “ Gallipoli” 
(60th Thousand). 2s. 6d. net, 











WITH THE ITALIANS ‘THE SCHEMES OF THE KAISER 
By E. A. POWELL. Illustrated. > 5s. net. | By Mme. ADAM (Jutietre LAMBER). 5s. net. 
A ROUMANIAN DIARY Ly a ES ee 





t. ' Impression.) 2s. 6d. net. 


By LADY KENNARD. 5s. net. CRIES. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


“We shall never be independent of our Loeb!”—The Times. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Texts, Ne English translation on the opposite page. Edited by E. CAPPS, Ph.D., LL.D., T. E. PAGE, 
Litt.D., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. Each Vol. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net; Leather, 6s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 
PLAUTUS, Trans. by PAUL NIXON. Volume II. 
DIO CASSIUS : Roman History. Trans. by E. CARY. Volume VI, 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans. by W. R. PATON. Volume III. 
PLUTARCH: The Parallel Lives. trans. by B. PERRIN. Volume V. | 

















Please send for Illustrated Autumn LE Ast, and for Illustrated Prospectus of Loeb c lassical L ibrary y. 





-__——___ 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 20 & 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A BOOKMAN’S BUDGET. 
Composed and Compiled by AUSTIN DOBSON. Feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d, net. 


WEATHER CALENDAR. 

A Daily Record of Weather collected by Mrs. HENRY HEAD. 
With a Bibliography. Pott 8vo. Paper covers, Is. 6d net. 
Cloth, 2s. net. 


THIS ENGLAND. 
An Anthology from her Writers, compiled by E. THOMAS, 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE AIRMAN. 
By C. M. TATHAM. Crown 8vo. 


POEMS OF CONFORMITY. 
By C. WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MARIE GRUBBE. 


A Lady of the Seventeenth Century. By J. P. JACOBSEN. 
Translated from the Danish by HANNA A. LARSEN. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


This novel Brandes has been called one of the greatest tours de 
force in Danish literature. (American Scandinavian Foundation.) 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF SWEDISH LYRICS. 
From 1750-1915. Translated in the original metres by C. W. 
STORK, Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

(American Scandinavian Foundation.) 








A 


Paper cover, 8d. net. 


LETTERS ON THE SPIRIT OF PATRIOT- 
ISM AND ON THE IDEA OF A PATRIOT 


KING. 
By VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. With an Introduction by 
A. HASSALL. Feap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net, 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF 
WORDSWORTH. 
An Essay by A. V. DICEY 


PASTELS FROM THE PACIFIC. 
By F. LENWOOD. With Illustrations in Colours and in 
Black and White. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. net. 


THE TREASURE OF MAGI. 
A Study of Modern Zoroastrianism. 
Med. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


By J. H. MOULTON. 





The Church’s Message for the Coming Time. 


A Series of Handbooks for the People. Price 1s. net each in 
paper cover, or in cloth, Is, 6d. net each, 


THE STORY OF EUROPEAN 
CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. Canon J. H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A, 


“'WHAT MEAN YE BY THIS SERVICEP” 
By the Rev. S. C. CARPENTER, M.A, 





REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL DAMAGE 
BY VERMIN AND BIRDS IN THE 
COUNTIES OF NORFOLK AND OXFORD. 
SHIRE IN 1916. 

By R. T. GUNTHER. Demy 8vo. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY AND 
METHOD OF SCIENCE. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by CHARLES SINGER, with an Introduction by Sir |’ 


WILLIAM OSLER. 
being Coloured, and thirty-three Illustrations 
2s. net. 


Imperial 8vo, with forty-one Plates, six 
in the text, 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C, 4. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Usité's Roti 
POLITICS and PERSONALITIES 


By the Right Hon.G.W.E. RUSSELL. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 
(Second Impression.) 
*“ Like most of Mr. Russell’s books, this new volume is rich in political 
principle and memory, in details about jeading men of the immediate past and 
in constitutional knowledge.’’—The Times. , 





THE TURKISH EMPIRE: ITS GROWTH AND 
DECAY. 
By LORD EVERSLEY. 
, Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
“* Covers the whole history of Turkey from its first contact with Europe down 


to the ——— Turk revolution, and shows the same gift of just and lucid Narta- 
tive that made his history of Poland so valuable.”"— Westminster Gazeite, 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE: A CENTENARY MEMORIAL, 
Edited by BUTLER WOOD. With many Illustrations, 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

This volume contains appreciations and other articles by 
Mrs. Humphry, Ward, G. K. Chesterton, A. C. Benson, Edmund 
Gosse, M. H. Spielmann, Bishop Welldon, and other well-known 
writers, 


CHATS ON OLD CLOCKS. 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “ Chats on Cottages 
and Farmhouse Furniture,” &c. With Frontispiece and 
80 Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. net. (The “‘ Chats ”’ Series.) 
A practical handbook dealing with the examples of old clocks 
likely to come under the observation of the collector. Illustra- 
tions are given of typical examples of the various periods from the 
Seventeenth to the Nineteenth Century. 


RASPUTIN : Prophet, Libertine, Plotter. 
By T. VOGEL, JORGENSEN. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
A brief account, based upon Russian sources, of Rasputin’s 
extraordinary and sinister career. 


THE STROKE OF MARBOT, and Two other Plays of 
Napoleonic Times. 
By GRAHAM S. RAWSON. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


All three plays show the soldier Marbot in contact with the 
Emperor, They are of dramatic as well as of historical interest. 


THE MOTOR-BUS IN WAR. 
By A.M. BEATSON. Cloth, 5s. net. (December 19th.) 
In this book the author gives au account of his experiences 
with a Mechanical Transport Supply Column on the Western 
front from November, 1914, up to the summer of 1917. 


With a Frontispiece and 3 Maps, 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace,London,W.C.2 








THE TALBOT LITERARY STUDIES, 
Imperial 16mo, cloth bound, 3s. 6d. each, net. 


APPRECIATIONS AND DEPRECIATIONS. 
By ERNEST A. BOYD. 


ANGLO-IRISH ESSAYS. 
By JOHN EGLINTON. 


FRENCH LITERARY STUDIES. 
By Professor T. B. RUDMOSE-BROWN, D.Litt. 


IRISH CHARACTER STUDIES. 


MUD AND PURPLE. 
By SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN. With Frontispiece by Miss 
Solomons. Long 8yo, 3s. 6d. net. Delicate fantasies of 
Georgian Dublin. 


UNKNOWN IMMORTALS. 
By HERBERT MOORE PIM. 
McBurney. Long 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Belfast. 


WAYSIDERS. 

Stories of Connacht. 
By SEUMAS O’KELLY. With Frontispiece by Michael 
Willmore. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Perfect delineations of 
Irish rural life. 


With Decorations by John 
Sketches of life in 


— | 


THE THRESHOLD OF QUIET. 
A Novel, By DANIEL CORKERY. 6s. net. 
The author has broken new ground in ‘‘ The Threshold of 
me ” as effectively as he revealed a new world in ‘‘ A Munster 
Twilight.” 


Send for a Catalogue of the ‘‘ Talbot Press "’ books. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 
THE TALBOT PRESS, LTD., DUBLIN. 
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XMAS BOOKS 


A SECOND DIARY OF 
THE GREAT WARR. 


SAML. PEPYS, Junr. Illustrated by JOHN 
KETTELW ELL. (From June, 1916, to January, 1917.) 
Crown 8vo. 5s..net. 

* Future ages may take this book and say: ‘ Here is the perfect 
mirror of that day ; it will suffice us better than long speeches at 
Westminster and many State papers.’ ”’—Morning Post. 

“The elder Pepys is so admirably imitated as to be in its way 
a miracle.’ —Outlook. 

“ Not only a masterly parody, but an amazingly good chronicle 
of events. "Daily News. 














“One of the jolliest and most mirth-provoking books of the }——— 


year.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
THIRD LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
COMMERCE. 


By H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. With numerous illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
From the earliest days of bartering with savage tribes down to 
the great department store of the Twentieth Century. 


THE DAY, and other Poems. 


y HENRY CHAPPE LL. With an Introduction by Sir 
HERBE RT WARREN. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Portrait. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Chappell is the well-known Bath railway porter poet. 


CACKLES AND LAYS. 


Rhymes of a Henwife. 
By MARGARET LAVINGTON. With numerous Illustrations 
by HELEN URQUHART. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
A book to give to every up-to-date child. 


THE RHYME GARDEN. 


By MARGUERITE BULLER-ALLAN. With Pictures in 
Black and White and Colour by the Author. Crown 4to. 
3s. 6d. net. 
An original volume of charming verses for children, 
‘Stevenson was not above plotting out ‘A Child's Garden of 
Verse,’ so why should we not have ‘The Rhyme Garden’ ?” 
—Sunday Times. 


ROBIN GOODFELLOW, 


and other Fairy Plays for Children. 
By NETTA SYRETT, Author of ‘‘ Six Fairy Plays.” Small 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


HAY HARVEST, and other 


Poems. 


By LUCY BUXTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. not. 


STEALTHY TERROR. 


By JOHN FERGUSON. .- Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This is an ingenious story of the ‘‘ detective "’ type, though it is 
not exactly a detective story ; it tells of-the adventures of a young 
student of medicine living in Berlin at the outbreak of war, and 
how.he becomes possessed of a German plan for the invasion of 
England. 


CCELEBS. The Love Story of 


a Bachelor. 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 6s. 
A SECOND EDITION IS NOW IN HAND. 
*“One of the most enjoyable, if not the most enjoyable, of all 
novels published this season. Miss Mills Young sees and feels and 
writes with the same accuracy, truth, and zest as she has always 


eommanded.”’ _ ; v9 c 
—Sir Wituism Rosertson NIcout in the British Weekly. 


REVOKE. 


A New Novel. By W. DE VEER, 
Royal,” &e. 6s. 





Author of ‘“ Battle 





JOHN ‘LANE, 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 1. 
WRITE TOR COMPLETE XMAS LIST. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co. ’s List 





STRICTLY LIMITED TO 550 COPIES. 


RHODODEN DRONS 


{including Azaleas) and the various Hybrids. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


With 17 Coloured Plates by Miss Beatrice Parsons, Miss WInt- 

FRED WALKER, Miss E. F. BReENNAND, and ARCHIBALD THORBURN; 

14 Collotype Plates, and numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 
4to. £8 8s. net. 


“A fine folio that would attract a book-lover’s attention by the excel- 
lence of its typographical appointment alone, without reference to its 
opulent equipment of illustrations. . . The book is, as a work of 
learning, a singularly valuable contribution to the apecial literature of 
Horticulture. "Tue SCoTSMAN. 





With an Introduction by LORD RHONDDA. 


The Wheat Problem. 


Based on remarks made in the Presidential Address to the British 
Association at Bristol in 1898, 
Revised, with an answer to various critics, by Sir WILLIAM 
CROOKES, O.M., F.R.S. Third Edition, with Preface and 
Additional Chapter bringing the statistical information up to 
date, and a Chapter on Future Wheat Supplies by Sir R. 
Henry Rew, K.C.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Telegra aph Practice. 
A Study of Comparative Method. 
By JOHN LEE, M.A., Postmaster of Belfast, and late Deputy 
Chief Inspector of Telegraph and Telephone Traffic, G.P.O., 
London. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 











SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Irish Memories. 

By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. With 23 Illus- 

trations from Drawings by E. G2. SomervILLe and from Paoto- 

graphs. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 

* This is a book of rare charm, unique for its portrayal of the shine 

and shade of life.”,-—Datty GRAPHIC. 

‘Full of Humanity. The book has a charm born of art 
and love and life. Sarecnts ntRY LIFE. 


The | Life and Friendships of Catherine 


Marsh. 
By Mrs. L. E. ORORKE. With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Outer Courts. 
A Weking Dream. 
a M. AGNES FOX. With a Foreword by the Right Rev. 
. H. BRENT, Bishop of the Philippines, Crown 8vo, Paper 
boards, 2s. net. Cloth, 3s. net. 


The Conversion of Europe. 
By the Rev. C. H. ROBINSON, D.D., Honorary Canon of 
Ripon and Editorial Secretary of Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. With 6 Maps. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Commonwealth at War. 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of English 
History in the University of ‘London. 8vo. 6s. Od. net. 


Visions and Vignettes of War. 
By the Rev. MAURICE PONSONBY, MX&., Chaplain to the 
Forces, December, 1914—October, 1917. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


SECOND IMP RESSION. 


The God of Battles : A Soldier’s Faith. 


By the Rev. . CROSSE, C.F., D.S.O. With a Preface by 
General Sir HU BE RT DE LA P.G OUG H, K.C.B. Crown 8vo. 
_ covers. Is. net. 


Tales of My Knights and Ladies. 


By OLIVE KATHARINE PARR (Beatrice Chase). With 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Paper covers. Is. net. 


The Young Stagers. 


By PE RCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of “ Dew 
and Mildew,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 


** An tdeal Christmas book for youngsters. It: is long since we have 
come across a book so racy of Childhood as this. The name of the writer 
is worthy to rank with those of Carroll and Kipling.’ ‘"—Souts Argica. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster ee, endl on, E.C. 4 
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NEW BOOKS 


From JOHN MURRAY'S List. 





THE INDIAN CORPS IN FRANCE 


By Lieut.-Col. J. W. B. MEREWETHER, C.1.E., and the 
—— Hon. Sir FREDERICK SMITH, Introductory 
apter by the EARL CURZON. Dedicated by permission to 
ajes'y the King-Emperor. Published under the authority 


Mt “His 4 ajesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. Tllus- 
trations and Maps. 10s. Gd. not. 
WORK-A-DAY WARRIORS 


Poems written and Tilustrated by JOSEPH LEE, 2nd Lieut. 
K.R.R., Author of ‘‘ Ballads of Battle.” 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MUSE IN ARMS 


Edited by E. B. OSBORN, 


CAPTIVITY AND ESCAPE 


6¢, net. 


By JEAN MARTIN. Translated. Illustrated. 5s, net. 
STEP-SONS OF FRANCE 
True Tales of the French Foreign Legion. By Captain 


P. C. WREN. 


THE LIVING PRESENT 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Balfame,” 
** Tower of Ivory,” &c. What women can do in war-time. 
6s. net. 


5s. net. 


HIS LAST BOW: Some Reminis- 


cences of Sherlock Holmes 
By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


UNCONQUERED 
By MAUD DIVER, Author of 
** Desmond’s Daughter,’’ &e. 


6s. net. 


‘‘ Captain Desmond, V.C.,” 
6s. net. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE, The Life of 


STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P., and GERTRUDE M. TUCK. 
¥ ELL. Two Vols. Illustrated. 36s. net. 


STOPFORD BROOKE, The Life 
and Letters of sy LAawRENCE PEARSALL 
JACKS, M.A. With Portraits. 2 Vols. 15s. net 

SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Life of 


By Admiral Sir A. H. MARKHAM, K.C.B. 15s, not. 


MAGGIE BENSON, Life & Letters of 


By her brother, A. C. BENSON. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 72 YEARS 


By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. 12s. net. 


SIR COLIN C. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


K.0.8.I., LL.D., ete, LIFE AND LETTERS OF. By Miss 
MARY A. HOLLINGS. 12s. net. 


THE LANCASHIRE HOLLANDS 


By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. Illustrations. 188, net. 
BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D. 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 6s. net, 


THE “SUNBEAM,” R.Y.S. 


and Experiences in Many Waters. By the EARL 
Bi SEY, G.O.B., D.C.L. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


VOLCANIC STUDIES in 


Many Lards. Being Reproductions of | 
Photograph. taken by the Author—The ‘Late | 


TEMPEST ANDERSON, M.B., B.Sc. (Lond.). | 
The ‘Text by Prof. I. G. BONNEY, F.RS., Sc.D. 18s, net, 


“LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 








BLACKIE’S 
Xmas Gift Books 


—— 





NEW STIRRING STORIES 
By CAPTAIN F. 8. BRERETON. 


THE ARMOURED-CAR SCOUT : 


A Tale of the Campaign in the Caucasus. Illustrated by 
ARCH. WEBB. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges. 


6s. 
FROM THE NILE TO THE TIGRIS 7 
Illustrated by FRANK GILLETT. Large crown 8vo, cloth 


extra. 5s. net. 
UNDER HAIG IN FLANDERS 
A Story of Vimy, Messines, and Ypres. 3s. 6d. net, 


WITH JOFFRE AT VERDUN 
A Story of the Western Front. Illustrated by ARCH WEBB. 


3s. 6d. net. 


ON THE ROAD TO BAGHDAD 
A Story of the Pritish Expeditionary Force in Mesopotamia, 


6s. net. 
UNDER FRENCH’S COMMAND 
A Story of the Great War from the Battle of the Aisne. Ilus- 
trated by ARCH. WEBB. 3s. 6d. net. 
WITH FRENCH AT THE FRONT 
A Story of the Great War down to the Battle of the Aisne. 
Illustrated by ARCH. WEBB. 3s. Gd. net. 





By | Fleet- Surgeon T. T. JEANS, RN. 


A NAVAL VENTURE 





The War Story of an-Armoured Cruiser. Illustrated by 
FRANK GILLETT, R.N. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
olivine edges. Gs. net. 
NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
THE GOLD-MARKED CHARM 
The 8 of a ~ meal in the Blue Nile Country: Illustrated 
by FRED LEIS 5s. net. 
LOIS IN CHARGE: or, A Girl of Grit 
The Story of a Coffee Plantation in Brazil. Illustrated 
by CYRUB CUNEO. 3s. 6d. net. 


A “V.A.D.” IN SALONICA 
The Story of a Girl's Work in the Great War. Illustrated in 
Colour and in Black and White by JOHN E. SUTCLIFFE. 








3. net. 
ANGELA BRAZIL’S 
FAMOUS SCHOOL STORIES. 

THE MADCAP OF THE SCHOOL. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE JOLLIEST TERM ON RECORD. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE GIRLS OF 8T. CYPRIAN’S. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE FIFTH. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE NEW GIRL AT ST. CHAD’S. 3s. 6d. net. 
FOR THE SAKE OF THE SCHOOL. 8s. net. 
THE NICEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 8s. net. 
THE THIRD CLASS AT MISS KAYE’S. 8s. net. 
THE LEADER OF THE LOWER SCHOOL. 3s. net. 
A PAIR OF SCHOOLGIRLS. 3s. net. 
THE SCHOOL BY THE SEA. 8s. net. 
A FOURTH FORM FRIENDSHIP. 8s. net. 
THE MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL. 3s. net. 
THE FORTUNES OF PHILIPPA. 2s. 6d. net. 
Charming Books for Children. 


Mrs. H. C. CRADOCK and HONOR APPLETON. 


JOSEPHINE’S HAPPY FAMILY 
© quarto. Daintily Illustrated in Colour and Black and 
White by HONOR APPLETON. 3s. Gd. net. 


JOSEPHINE AND HER DOLLS 
Dainty Colour Work by HONOR APPLETON. One 64. net 
$s. 


3s. Gd. met. 





The Brightest and Best. 


BLACKIE’S 
CHILDREN'S ANNUAL 


FOURTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
Handsome Volume, with Illustrations, including 
Pictures in full Colour by the best artists. 
cloth backs, 3s, 64. net ; cloth, 5s. net. 


full-page 
Picture boards, 





BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, B.C. 
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Macre iNan's New Books 


SEVENTH THOUSAND, 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M. 


2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 


John Keats: His Life and Pootry, his 
Friends, Critics, and. After-Fame. By SIR SIDNEY 
COLVIN. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 188. net, 

Truth :—" Whether as a biography or as a criticism of Keats, Sir 

Sidney's book will be ‘ a joy for ever ’ to all lovers of the poet, that is, 

to all lovers of poetry.” 


Lord Lister. 
By SIR RICKMAN JOHN GODLEE, Bart.,K.C.V.O., 
F.R.C.S.. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Svo. 18s. net. 

The Times.—" Sit Rickman Godlee has written the full, authoritative, 
and final history of Lister's life and work as it ought to be written, 
with careful judgment and true insight. He is the only man who 
could have done it so well.” 


THOMAS HARDY, 
Moments of Vision and Mis- 


cellaneous Verses. By THOMAS 
HARDY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


The Romance of King Arthur 

and his Knights of the Round Table. 
Abridged from Malory’s ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur’”’ by 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. With 16 Plates in Colour, 
full-page Illustrations and numerous Decorations in 
Line by ARTHUR RACKHAM.  Feap. 4to. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Christian Commonwealth.—" The gift-book of the season that 
takes first place is undoubtedly Malory’s ‘ King Arthur,’ wit) Rackham 
illustrations.”’ 


Political Portraits. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
The Observer.—“ All lovers of good literature and delicate portrait 


— will find theie way to this gallery for themselves; and, 
ving found it, will frequently retread it.” 


About Winchester College. 
By A. K. COOK. To which is prefixed De Collegio 
Wintoniensi by ROBERT MA EW. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Cambridge Review.—‘‘ Mr. Cook has produced the finest com- 
mentary upon school history in existence.” 


NEW WORK BY CANON STREETER AND OTHERS. 


Immortality : 
An Essay in Discovery, co-ordinating Scientific, 
Psychical, and Biblical Research. By ps Ed, 
STREETER, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, C. W. 
EMMET, J. A. HADFIELD, and the Author of “ Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.’’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Church in the Furnace. 
Essays by Seventeen Temporary Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders. 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, 8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark. Crown 8vo. Obs. net. 


SECOND EDITION WITH NEW PREFACE. 


Church Divisions and Christ- 


lanity. By W. LEIGHTON GRANE, Prebendary 

of ichester, Author of “‘ Hard Sayings of Jesus 

Christ,” ‘“‘ The Passing of War,” &c. 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Times.— It deserves to be studied in the spirit of magnanimity 
which has guided its author.” 


A PRESENT-DAY QUESTION. 


Can England’s Church 
Win England’s Manhood ? 


A Study in Camp, Field, and Hospital of the Spiritual 
Condition of English Soldiers. By an ARMY 
CHAPLAIN. With Opinions by other Chaplains. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. 


Six Women and the Invasion. 
By GABRIELLE and MARGUERITE YERTA. 
With Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

The Globe.—‘‘ As moving and poignant a document as the war has 
produced, yet one sparkling at every turn with that Gallic wit and 
sense of humour which has never deserted France in her unhappiest 
moments.” 

*,* Macmillan’s Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation 

post free on application. 





























MAOMILLAN & OO, LTD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





LESS FOR ALL! 


The word “less” is dominant! 

The paper shortage limits reviewing ! 
You don’t read advertisements ! 

Then how can you know what 

books are being published ? 


THE HOTHAMS. By A. M. W. 
Stirling, author of “Coke of Norfolk.” 
Every reader of memoirs should read this. 
Two vols. 24s. net. 


THE NIGHT CLUB. Another book 
about “ Bindle”’ (40,000 copies called for 
mn 13 weeks). By Herbert Jenkins. First 
two editions 37,000. 5s. met. 


AN ANZACS BRIDE. Mrs. Patrick 
MacGill’s new novel, uniform with “ The 
Rose of Glenconnel.’’ 5s. net. 


AN OFFICER’S WIFE. A new book 


by Louise Heilgers, author of ‘ That 
Red-Headed Girl,” &c. 5s. net. 


THE WIPERS TIMES. The most re- 
markable newspaper ever published. Every 
soldier will want this as a memento of 
the war. 6s. net and 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SMALL GARDEN. 4 guide for 


those who want fine flowers and vege- 
tables. By May Hampden. 5s. net. 


HER WEDDING NIGHT. By Max 
Pemberton, author of “ The Tron Pirate.”’ 
5s. net. 


THE BROWN BRETHREN. 4 ie 
book by Patrick MacGill, author of “ The 
Great Push” and “ Children of the Dead 
End,” &c. 6s. net. 


LADY LATIMERE’S DOUBLE. 4 


jirst novel by Lady Murray of Elibank. 
Just published. 53s. net. 


THE 10th (IRISH) DIVISION. 
The story of the Irish in Gallipoli. By 
Major Bryan Cooper. Appreciations by 
Mr. Asqumth, Mr. Balfour, Sir E. Carson, 
and Mr. Redmond. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


NUMBER SEVEN BRICK ROW. 
A new novel by W. Riley, author of “ Windy- 
ridge,” now nearing 200,000 copies. 55. met. 


THE FALL of the ROMANOFFS, 
A book of the Secret History of Russia. By 
the author of ‘“‘ Russian Court Memotrs.”’ 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF LONDON. 
Topographical and Historical, Relating to 
the Streets and Principal Buildings in the 
City of London. By Henry A. Harben, 
F.S.A. With Maps. 42s. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD. 
3 York St., St. James’s, S.W. Tf. 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 





—_—_—__—_—_— —_———- 


The Best Gift of All 
THE POEMS of RUDYARD KIPLING 


Barrack Room Ballads (182nd Thousand) 


The Seven Seas (132nd Thousand) 
Departmental Ditties (8lst Thousand) 
The Five Nations (110th Thousand) 
Crown 8vo. Bound in buckram, 6s. net each volume. 
Feap. 8vo. Bound in limp lambskin, gilt edges, 6s. net each 
volume. 


Feap. 8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt top, 5s. net each volume. 


The Service Edition. In 8 volumes. Square feap. 8vo, 3s. net 
each volume, 


The Gift of a Revelation 
RAYMOND: or, Life and Death 


By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. With lilustrations. Demy 8v-. 
10s. 6d. net. [8th Edition. 
This very remarkable and poignant book gives the story of Sir 
Oliver's soldier son and of the communications which his parents 
have had with him since his death. It is a marvellous revelation 
and full of hope and comfort for those bereft. 
‘* Sir Oliver Lodge’s book sets the science of psychical research 
definitely upon a new footing.’’— Times. 
‘* A very interesting and, what is more, a very courageous book.” 
— apogee. 








-— 





A Gift of Charm 
A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD 


By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. [2nd Edition. 
Ask for his other Gompanionable Books— 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. net each. 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN THE SECOND POST 
HER INFINITE VARIETY LOITERER’S HARVEST 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW CHARACTER AND COMEDY 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER LISTENER’S LURE 
THE GENTLEST ART LONDON LAVENDER 





GOOD COMPANY MR. INGLESIDE 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE OVER BEMERTON’S 
THE OPEN ROAD (5s. net) LANDMARKS 


_ GLouD AND SILVER (58. net) 


oe —_ —— Ne 


Gifts for Sportsmen 


By R. &. SURTEES. With Coloured Illustrations. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net each, 
JORROCKS’ JAUNTS AND JOL- 
LITIES 


Feap, 
HILLINGDON HALL 


HANDLEY CROSS MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S 
HOUNDS 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING HAWBUCK GRANGE: or, The 

TOUR 8 Adventures of Thomas 


ASK MAMMA: 
Commoner in 


Scott, Esq. 
in England Richest ‘‘ PLAIN OR RINGLETS » ” 


Gifts of Comfort a and Hope 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND 
DEATH 


Selected and Arranged by Elizabeth W: 
8vo. Cloth, ls. 6d. net. 





@. Small Pott 
Leather Yapp (bexed), 2s. 6d. net. 
[18th Edition. 


COMPANIONS OF THE WAY 


Selected and Arranged by Elizabeth Waterhouse. Large Crown 
8vo. 5s, net, 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY 
NEEDS 


By Mary W. Tileston. Medium l6mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


{24th Edition. 





j get Mr. Stephen McKenna’s new story, 





Messrs. METHUEN will send their List of Books to any applicant 





‘Gifts of Great Romance 
THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI 





Crown 8vo. 6s. net each 
VENDETTA BARABBAS 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN BOY: A Sketch 
CAMEOS WORMWOOD 


THE SOUL OF LILITH 
GOD’S GOOD MAN 


THE MIGHTY ATOM 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING 








ARDATH THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN 
TEMPORAL POWER HOLY ORDERS 
THELMA THE ROMANCE OF Two 
WORLDS 
Gifts of Good Fiction 
SONIA 


By Stephen McKenna. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [12th Edition. 
A daring, breathless, and vital story of England before the War 
and the England of the future, 
‘If you don’t finish ‘ Sonia’ with a fecling of gratitude you had 
bet ter read Blue-books for the rest of your life.’’—Daily Mail. 


* One of the three best novels which the war has produced. The 
interest is strong, and everywhere there are signs of intelligence, 
study and power.”’—Scotsman. 

NINETY-SIX HOURS’ LEAVE 
BY Stephen McKenna. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [2nd Edition. 


‘If you want to have a bright evening without going out forit, 
* Ninety-six Hours’ Leave.’ " 
—Daily Chronicle. 


Gifts for Travellers 


By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net each, 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND 
A WANDERER IN LONDON 
LONDON REVISITED 
A WANDERER IN PARIS 
A WANDERER IN FLORENCE 
A WANDERER IN VENICE 


Gifts pom Children | 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


By Kenneth Grahame. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. Wide 
Crown 8vo, gilt top. 6s. [8th Edition. 


CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Mabel Dearmer. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. Large 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, [3rd Edition, 


TOMMY SMITH AT THE ZOO 
By Edmond Selous, Author of ‘‘ Tommy Smith’s Animals.” 
With 8 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. ls. 9d. 


A Gift of Scholarship 
FROM PERICLES TO PHILIP 


By T. R. Glover, M.A. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The endeavour is made in this book to study again typical men 
and movements of that period of Greek life which sore than any 
other has influenced the ew of human oo. 
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"Gifts fam John Oxenham 





Small Pott 8vo. Is.net. Cloth, 2s.net. Leather Yapp (boxed), 
3s. 6d. net. 
THE FIERY CROSS ‘*ALL’S WELL!” 


(40th Thousand) (175th Thousand) 


BEES IN AMBER : THE KING’S HIGHWAY 
(203rd Thousand) (105th Thousand) 


THE VISION SPLENDID (60:/ re 
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METHUEN’S 1s. 3d. BOOKS 


Millions of these books have been sold. Thousands have been sent to the Front, and they make 
the best and most cheerful Presents for our Soldiers and Sailers. Send for @ eneeeeres. 





METHUEN & O., Ltd, 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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